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GOETHE’S EPIGCRAMS FROM VENICE-—(1790.) 
IN ELEGIAC VERSE. 


t, and time as well— 


Money 8 
little book will tell. 


Huw—th 


LXXx!. 


Lixt the young damsel, who gives sly hints, while passing beside me, 
Artfully touching my arm, deeming that nobody sees ;— 

You, kind Muses, bestow on the traveller these little verses : 
Yet I entreat you to keep weightier favors in store. J. O. 





ALBONI. 


Tuts accomplished singer left London on Wednesday morn- 
ing, for Paris, where she is expected to terminate her engage- 
ment with Ronconi, at the Thédtre Italien. Every one will 
be delighted to hear that the charming Marietta returns to 
London at. the beginning of May, and will remain at Her 
Majesty's Theatre until the end of the season. 





HER» MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


La Cenerentola was repeated on Saturday and Tuesday, on 
both of which occasions there was a brilliant house ; on Tues- 
day, especially, the boxes and stalls presented a splendid array 
of rank and fashion. 

Alboni’s engagement has opened the season at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre with unusual éc/at, and her success has been great 
beyond measure, almost as great as her deserts, which it is 
impossible to over-estimate. We have so often spoken of her 
Angelina that we have left ourselves nothing more to say. 
We can but repeat what is now an axiom universally admitted, 
that the history cf the lyric drama can furnish no instance of 
a more perfect performance or of a more unmixed success. As 
at the T'hédtre. Italien in| Paris, and the Royal Italian Opera, 
so it has been at Her Majesty’s Theatre; the general public 
have been roused to enthusiasm, the accomplished dilettanti 
delighted beyond measure. On Tuesday night the triumph 
of Alboni was complete. Not only the :salient features, but 
the delicate points, in her performance were understood and 
applauded ; the amour propre of the vocalist was satisfied by 
the instant appreciation of those essentially artistic strokes, 
which, though they at once appeal tothe taste of musicians; 
are not always directly seized upon by the laity ; buat on this 
occasion the audience seemed to be all connoisseurs, and not a 
nuance of Alboni’s exquisite singing was lost upon them. The 
fall of the curtain, at the end of each act, was the signal for 
unloosing ‘the restraint that, during the performance, kept the 


feelings of the public in durance, lest some nice point, some | 





| finished phrase, some soft and silvery note, should be over- 


whelmed in the applause, and lost; when once the drop-scene 
had descended, all the murmurs of delight, all the half ex- 
pressed demonstrations of approval, all the stifled exclama- 
tions, burst their trammels, and joined together in one loud 
acclamation—a fit homage to the transcendent talent of Alboni. 

Gardoni was indisposed, and obliged to omit his aria; 
nevertheless, the graceful expression of this excellent singer 
was preserved in all he did, and he obtained frequent applause 
for his exertions. In one passage, overpowered by the in- 
fluenza that weighed him down, he suddenly stopped, and 
placed his hand to his lips, as,a sign of his inability to proceed ; 
the arrest and the gesture were the signals for a loud burst of 
applause, which plainly shewed the esteem and the affection 
in which Gardoni is held by the habituds of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. 

Belletti sings the music of Dandini with astonishing volu- 
bility, and that musicianly correctness for which he is always 
remarkable. F. Lablache, in Magnifico, is fall of animation, 
and exhibits all those pains-taking qualities which render his 
impersonations so invariably satisfactory, and constitute him 
so great a favourite with the audience. The great duct, “ Un 
segreto,” between Belletti and F. Lablache, was sung with 
capital effect, and acted with the utmost spirit. 

The ballet has resumed its sway at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
The early arrival of Carlotta Grisi, the undisputed sovereign 
of the dance, has given an unaccustomed impetus to. this 
department. After Esmeralda and Giselle—those poetica 
creations, by whieh, with the aid of eloquent pantomime, 
Carlotta has raised choregraphy almost to a level with the 
dramatic art itself—there is perhaps no part in which her 
inimitable talent as a. mimist and a dancer is so favorably 
exhibited as Mazourka, in Le Diable &@ Quatre. Until the 
new ballet comes out, which M. Paul Taglioni is vigilantly 
preparing, Mr. Lumley’s public ‘will, therefore, be content to 
applaud and do homage to Carlotta Grisi, as the lively and 
lovely wife of the drunken and irascible basket-maker—as 
Mazourka who dances, and dances, in spite of her husband, 
because she cannot help it, nor Mazourki neither—who 
dances, and dances, in spite of herself, because her animal 
spitits and her buoyant nature lift her off her feet. How ex- 
quisitely this character is portrayed by Carlotta we need not 
say; those who have seen her can bear witness; those who 
have not'should hasten and make amends, or it will be too 
late. 

Nor must the bal/et, which we fully described last week, be 
again dismissed, without another word of admiration for little 
Marie Taglioni, whose wonderful improvement since last year 
is as much the subject of remark as was her promising talent 
during the first and second seasons of her engagement with 
Mr. Lumley. But Marie has been making good use of her 
time at Berlin, where she has been nightly dancing with 
Carlotta — whose influence cannot but have been of the 
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utmost benefit to the little genius with a great name—and 
where she is a confirmed pet of the public, as she is likely to 
be with every public she comes across. 

A grand pas by Rosati, in the first act, in which that clever 
and spirited danseuse performs some of her most difficult and 
pleasing steps, is one of the great attractions of the ballet. 
M. Charles, a new and a very young dancer, is also deserving 
notice, for his exceeding lightness and agility ; and the pretty 
Mdlle. Ausundon, who comes to England warmly recommended 
by Théophile Gautier, author of Giselle, and consequently an 
undisputed judge, is as zealous, active, and graceful as ever. 
The ballet could not be in better hands than in those of 
Paul Taglioni, whose Coralia and Thea have shown him to be 
a fit successor to Perrot, now engaged by the Académie Royale 
de Musique, where, in conjunction with Adolphe Adam, he is 
preparing a new ballet for the rentrée of Carlotta Grisi. 

We have elsewhere quoted from a notice in the Morning 
Herald a paragraph devoted to the Opera Boz, a little brochure, 
containing anecdotes, criticisms, extracts from the papers, the 
bills of the night, the plots of the opera and ballet, and other 
-matters dpropos of the performance. ‘We entirely agree with 
the eulogy of our cotemporary, who has left us nothing to add 
upon the subject. We shall from time to time make extracts 
from the Opera Box, which contains much interesting and 
curious matter, showing the editor to be a person of more 
than ordinary learning and information. 

Balfe is, as usual, the life and soul of the operatic per- 
formances. His band has made a remarkable progress in 
strength and efficiency, and the delicate manner in which 
Balfe directs the accompaniments is at once gratifying to the 
audience, agreeable to the singer, and beneficial to the effects 
of the composer. But Balfe has written operas himself, and 
conducted them in all parts of Europe. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that he should be a perfect adept in presiding over 
their execution, and in ensuring to each department its proper 
force and coloring. 

Alboni having returned to Paris for a time, her place will 
be supplied to night by Mdlle. Giuliani, who with M. Bordas, 
the French tenor, will appear in Verdi’s opera of Ernani. 
Much is anticipated of Mdlle. Giuliani, of whom we never 
previously heard. Some say she is the identical Mdlle. Julian 
van Gelder, who appeared in Verdi’s pot-pourri, entitled 
Jerusalem, at the Académie Royale de Musique; others aver 
that she is the identical Mdlle. Julien, formerly a star in the 
Brussels company, who appeared in London as Valentine in 
the Huguenots ; others assert that she is neither one nor the 
other. For our parts we know nothing of the matter, but 
trust, for the sake of the establishment, that she may turn 
out a trump card. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Tux sensation Masaniello has produced at the Royal Italian 
Opera rivals, if it does not surpass, that created by the 
Huguenots. Why Masaniello does not surpass the Huguenots 
deserves a moment’s consideration. With the general public 
the Huguenots possesses attractions not to be found in 
Masaniello. Auber’s opera was composed with but little 
consideration for individual vocalists. Its effects are chiefly 
referable to its choruses and concerted pieces. The principal 
character has but two solos, and one is accompanied with the 
chorus. Excepting in the “Sleep song,” he has little oppor- 
tunity of displaying mere vocal excellence. The splendid duet 
in the second act owes most of its power to dramatic coloring 
and intense characteristic feeling. In short, the first tenor 
has no peculiar field for exhibiting the love-sick ‘emotions 


and sentimentalism which predominate in the heroes of 


modern operas. To musicians, it need hardly be said, this is 
a welcome boon, but to the public at large, who mostly prefer 
singing to music, this is a-drawback in the way of attraction, 
Again, excepting Masaniello, there is no part of vital im- 
portance, vocally speaking, in Auber’s great work. Pietro has 
his duet and barcarole certainly, both requiring a first-rate 
artist to render them with due effect, but he has nothing more, 
The music of Elvira is extremely brilliant and highly charac- 
teristic, but it fails of producing a great impression. Alfonso’s 
single song is full of beauties, but is always listened to with com- 
parative coldness. The Huguenots, on the contrary, is written 
with an evident intention to exhibit the principal singers to the 
best possible advantage. Raoul, St. Bris, Marcel, Nevers, 
Valentine, the Queen, the Page, have all been written for 
expressly, and the opera teems with solos and duets, &c., 
especially composed to set off the vocalists and display their 
particular capabilities. This Auber disdained to consider in 
Masaniello; but Meyerbeer, with an acute eye to public 
acclamation, saw how much would be gained by studying the 
capacities of his vocalists, and making good use of them. 
Hence it follows that the Huguenots tequires more principal 
singers than Masaniello, and this will always be an excite- 
ment to the public. Where in the one we had Mario, Tam- 
burini, Marini, Tagliafico, Lavia, Pauline Garcia, Castellan, 
and Alboni, in the other we have only Mario, Massol, Luigi 
Mei, and Dorus Gras. That the performance of Masaniello, 
produced at the Royal Italian Opera, should rival the Huguenots, 
must, therefore, be set down entirely to its musical beauties. 
Auber’s opera, in addition to its dramatic vitality, forcible 
coloring, felicity of invention, and melodic spontaneity, may 
bear comparison with any lyrical work of ancient or modern 
times, for continuous power and musician-like development. 
If it never soars into the regions of the sublime, it never, for 
one instant, descends to mediocrity. It scarcely exhibits a 
solitary evidence of weakness. If we except Don Giovanni, 
the Nozze di Figaro, Fidelio, and Barbiére, of what other opera 
can this be averred? In truth, of none. Masaniello is a 
complete and perfect as it is brilliant and striking, and is on® 
of the greatest monuments of musical genius. It may not b® 
out of place here to proffer a few remarks on the libretto fur® 
nished by Scribe for Auber. Our readers will pardon us i 
we are somewhat diffuse. 

The history of the world presents nothing more extraordi- 
nary than the rise and fall of Masaniello. That a poor 
fisherman, in a few brief hours, should have arrived at regal, 
and almost unlimited powers, should have consolidated an 
army of one hundred and fifty thousand men, and ruled with 
unbounded sway over a large nation, may well be matter of 
wonderment to the historian and politician. But the fall of 
Masaniello was no less sudden than his rise. An old author 
observes, in his life of the Neapolitan Fisherman, that ‘‘ in 
less than three days, Masaniello was obeyed like a monarch, 
murdered like a villain, and revered as a saint.”” The career 
of the unfortunate fisherman of Amalfi—not Portici—was 
sufficiently dazzling and dramatic to excite the genius of 
Scribe to hand it down to the world in a more tangible shape 
than that afforded by the page of history. When requested 
to write a libretto for a grand opera to be set to music by 
Auber for the Académie Royale at Paris, Scribe, with his 
usual keen insight into the requisites for theatrical displays 
and scenic effects, could find no materials more suitable for 
the purpose, or more admirable in themselves, than those 
offered by the history of Thomas Anello, of Amalfi, But, in 





the life and downfall of the fisherman, he fancied he perceived 
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the germs of a grave tragedy, rather than the seeds of a 
startling operatic plot. His constructive powers were set at 
work, and the result was the introduction of Fenella, the 
dumb girl, sister of Masaniello, and the eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius. It need hardly be mentioned, that neither of 
these facts is matter of history. They have been wrought 
into the lyric drama of Masaniello with all Scribe’s wondrous 
tact and skill, and Auber’s music owes no little to these 
supposititious additions. That the story, in consequence, 
partakes, in a great degree, of the melo-dramatic character, 
and that the development of the features of his hero are 
thereby deteriorated, must, we think, be conceded; but 
Scribe remembered that he was composing a book for music, 
not writing a tragedy, and something was due to the prevail- 
ing French taste, which demanded more startling displays 
than could be wrung from the life of the fisherman. Perhaps 
he had also a knowledge of Auber’s genius, and knew in 
what way its power and brilliancy could be best excited and 
employed. Be this as it may, the story of the Muette di 
Porticé is one of the most splendid and striking that ever fell 
to the lot of a musical composer. We are inclined to think, 
nevertheless, that the fortunes of Masaniello have yet to be 
truthfully developed in.a tragic plot. There are many phases 
in his life which would afford powerful points in a tragedy, 
and which have been discarded by the librettist. His simple 
and forcible address to the people before entering the palace 
of the Viceroy; his conduct in the Cathedral after the ratifi- 
cation of the articles, when he tore off his robes of state and 
commanded the Archbishop and Viceroy to help him off with 
them; his last appeal to the multitude in the church of the 
Lady of Carmine, when, in his intervals of reason, he besought 
the people in the most pathetic tones not to forsake him; 
and, finally, his cruel death in the Convent where he was 
confined, all constitute the most powerful materials for high 
tragedy. In the hands of a great actor, the character of 
Masaniello, if properly written, would, we have no doubt, 
create a most extraordinary sensation. 

We must now descend from theoretic generalities to plain 
statistics, and discourse of the doings of the Royal Italian 
Opera. 

On Saturday the second performance of Masaniello attracted 
as crowded an audience as that of Thursday. The notices of 
all the journals, without an exception—even the Morning 
Post was extra-eulogistic—had made the opera and its pro- 
duction the leading topic of all circles. The band and chorus 
were pronounced more complete and brilliant than ever, and 
Mario had won new laurels by his magnificent impersonation 
of the fisherman. Massol, too, came in for no small share of 
the honors; and Dorus Gras and Pauline Leroux were ac- 
knowledged worthy stars of the great establishment. Costa 
was the theme of universal admiration, and it was contended 
on all sides that the eminent condactor had never entitled 
himself to more genuine and lasting gratitude from the public 
than by the exertion and talent he displayed in the manage- 
ment of his corps in the performance of Auber’s masterpiece. 
Fame flies, and so every lover of music hied him to Covent 
Garden, and a house crowded in every part was the con- 
sequence, 

The overture was encored in a hurricane of applause. It 
was played with astonishing power and precision. The last 
movement, when the close of the march was taken prestissimo 
and fortissimo, was never surpassed by any body of instru- 
mentalists. 


In the first act we must particularly call attention to Luigi 





prayer behind the scenes with the answer of semi-chorus on 
the stage, with the splendid effect produced by the organ; 
the brilliant execution of Dorus Gras in her cayatina; to the 
excellent dancing of Mdlle. Wuthier and Louise Taglioni, not 
forgetting M. Alexandre, in the Guaracha and Bolero, most 
efficiently aided by the corps de ballet ; to the pathetic and 
picturesque pantomime of Pauline Leroux; and the magnificent 
finale, which was rendered with vigor and graphic effect by the 
chorus and principals. 

In the second act, every individual piece is entitled to 
especial notice. The fishermen’s chorus, with which it opens, 
is in the composer’s happiest melodic vein, and is worked out 
with extraordinary dramatic skill. Then follows the famous 
barearole for Masaniello, with choral refrain; to this succeeds 
the magnificent duet for Masaniello and Pietro—an effort not 
unworthy of Mozart; after which comes the indignant out- 
break of Masaniello, calling on his companions to aid him in 
his intended revolt against the nobility, when he learns of the 
treachery practised against Fenella. This scene constitutes a 
complete musical piece, and cannot be surpassed for dramatic 
power and effect. The chorus were splendid throughout. 
They not only sang well, but acted well. The scene alto- 
gether was full of life and reality. The sea shore, with the Bay 
of Naples and Vesuvius in the distance, was represented with 
powerful skill, and added in no small degree to the effect. 
Mario sang the barcarole with extraordinary vigor and 
effect, and was unanimously and enthusiastically encored. 
We admire immnese the manner in which the great tenor sings 
this most fascinating of fishermen’s ballads. He has it trans- 
posed from G to A, to suit his voice, The first time, he takes 
the A, and the descending passage at the close, in his falsetto ; 
the second time, in his chest voice. This adds much to 
the effect. Nothing can be more artistic and delightful to the 
ear than the way in which Mario blends the falsetto with the 
natural voice. The duet between Masaniello and Pietro is, 
perhaps, the greatest vocal treat of the opera. Mario and 
Massol sang it superbly, and were loudly encored. We must 
note here the highly favorable impression Massol has made 
on the public. After singing this duet with Mario, there 
could be no mistake about his capacity as a singer and an 
actor. His voice is powerful and steady, and his intonation 
unerring. His fine dramatic acting was exhibited to perfec- 
tion in the duet with Mario. 

The third act presents, if possible, still more remarkable 
points for notice than the second, The market chorus, with 
which it commences, for brilliancy of coloring, for character, 
for novelty of treatment, for picturesqueness of development, 
is not surpassed in the whole range of operatic music. We 
remember no scene on the stage to equal the market scene at 
the Royal Italian Opera. Every individual chorister comes 
out as an actor, and sings and acts with a total independence 
of his fellow. The life and bustle and diversity of a market 
scene is brought before the eye with a reality truly astonish- 
ing. And then how delightfully picturesque, how various 
and how striking, are the dresses, and how capitally the 
national character is assumed by the personages on the stage, 
can only be judged when seen. One of the greatest points is 
decidedly the Tarantella, danced to perfection by Mdlle. 
Louise Taglioni and M. Alexandre, assisted by a numerous 
corps de ballet. This was encored tumultuously. It is here 
the place to say a word about Mr. Harris, to whoge indefati- 
gable exertions so much of the bustle and graphic reality of 
the groupings, and the general performance of the chorus and 
subordinates, is due. Mr. Harris not only directs but takes 





Mei’s very correct singing of the fine song in 9-8 time; to the 





a zealous part in the representation, He dances and mimes 















































» eruption of Mount Vesuvius concludes the opera. 
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with an activity and an earnestness beyond praise. It was 
an excellent idea, whoever originated it, to place a pantomime 
actor at the head of each group of characters ; not being 
troubled with the vocal business, he serves as a kind of con- 
ductor to the rest, who follow his gestures and movemers 
with striking effect. M. Casati also, the mattre de ballet, has 
been of essential service ; and the directing hand of Mr. Costa 
keeps the whole overwhelming force in order. When to all 
this life and activity we add Auber’s enchanting music, the 
result may be readily understood. To the insurrectionary 
music, and the magnificent prayer, followed by the tremen- 
dous chorus which closes the act, we have really no words to 
do adequate justice. The whole of this scene is undoubtedly 
one of the greatest triumphs of the Royal Italian Opera. 

The fourth act is almost as stirring and exciting as either 
of the two preceding. We have here the most beautiful 
air in the opera, the ‘‘ Sleep” song, sung by Masaniello ; the 
plaintive appeal of Elvira to Fenella; and the splendid finale, 
including the march from the overture, with which the act 
closes. Mario’s singing of the “‘ Sleep” song was exquisitely 
graceful and pathetic, although his cold hindered him from 
producing all the effects that may be anticipated when he is 
in his best voice. 

The fifth act is introduced by Pietro’s barcarole, a spirited 
and effective ballad, admirably sung by Massol ; and then fol- 
lows the finale, in which Auber exhibits all the fertility and 
felicity of his invention, all his wonderful dramatic skill. The 
In this 
scene Masaniello enters, and exhibits the effects of the poison 
administered by Pietro. Mario’s acting throughout this scene 
was of the highest possible order of excellence. His look, 
his abstraction, his attitudes, the pressing of the hand to the 
brow, the turning from one companion to another with ap- 
pealing glances, the occasional glimpses of reason, and the 
falling back again into a state of mental imbecility, with the 
final restoration of memory when he beholds Fenella, were each 
and all evidences of high tragic genius. This scene, we ven- 
ture to say, was never so truthfully and magnificently played 
before. The eruption of Mount Vesuvius is managed with 
amazing effect, and the falling of the burning ashes is quite a 
novel manceuvre in scenic effect. 

On Tuesday Masaniello was played for the third time. We 
have nothing new to remark on the performance, except that 
Mario's influenza appeared to have increased, and at the end 
of the third act an apology was made for him. He, however, 
was encored in the barcarole, and in the duet with Massol in 
the second act, and gave the “Sleep” song very beautifully. 
Encores were also awarded to the overture and the Tarentella. 

Among the audience, during the last two acts, we—and 
indeed all present, including the actors and the members of 
the orchestra—observed Marietta Alboni. She had come, 
after performing in Cenerentola at Her Majesty’s Theatre, to 
have a glance at the scene of her first brilliant triumphs in 
London. She was looking heartier and handsomer than ever, 
and applauded Mario's last scene as vehemently as the most 
enthusiastic of the public. All eyes werc incessantly directed 
to the box in which sat the superb contralto-soprano. 

To-night Masaniello is performed for the fourth time. 





MASSOL. 

Tue great success of this excellent barytone has confirmed 
all we predicated in his favor. Massol’s resolution to devote 
himself to the Italian stage will be hailed with general satisfac- 
tion. Good barytones are now as scarce as good tenors, and as 
Ronconi has decided upon playing all the buffo parts of 





Lablache this season, and Tamburini is not likely to attempt 
the high barytone music, Massol will be of essential utility to 
the Royal Italian Opera, where his fine voice and sterling talent 
will enable him to undertake all parts of importance which 
Ronconi and Tamburini will not be prepared to sing. Our 
contemporaries, without an exception, have pronounced an 
opinion of Massol’s début in entire coincidence with our own. 
We reprint a few of them :— 
(From the Morning Post.) 

“ Massol wlll be found a valuable singer and actor. His style is ex- 

cellent, his voice of fine quality, and his action graceful and dramatic.” 
(From the Morning Herald.) 

“ Massol, as the coarse and vindictive Pietro, sang admirably, and en- 
forced the effect much by the excellence of his acting. This character is 
an old triumph of that gentleman at the Académie, and it evidently suits 
the specialties of his style better than any of the purely Italian parts in 
which he has appeared in this country.” 

(From the Morning Advertiser.) 

«*Massol was admirable as Pietro; and the duet, ‘Sara il morir,’ 
between him and Mario was so finely executed as to elicit a very hearty 
encore.” 

(From the Chronicle.) 

“‘Massol’s Pietro was admirable, especially in the duetto, ‘Sara il 
morir,’ with Mario.” 

(From the Times.) 

“ M. Massol has long been acknowledged the best Pietro on the French 
stage, and last night shewed himself well worthy his reputation. His 
‘make up’ was perfect, and his acting excellent throughout. His voice, 
a barytone of fine tone anda peculiarly mellow quality, was shown off to 
great advantage in the splendid duet with Masaniello in the second act, 
which was applauded with vehemence and encored, and in the charac. 
teristic barcarole, ‘Ve’ come il vento irato,’ in the fifth act, which, 
although it came so Jate in the opera, was received with great favor.” 

These are enough for the present to testify to the general 
opinion of Massol’s high qualifications as an actor and singer. 
Next week, if we have room, we shall cite others. 

And here we may allude to the cast of the Lucia, which is 
to be produced for the début of Catherine Hayes. We under- 
stand Tamburini is intended for Enrico; but, with all due 
defference to that splendid artist, we think Massol more 
adapted for the part, as the music is high, and requires a 
barytone of great power; whereas, Tamburini’s forte inclines, 
now at least, to the romantic and pathetic, in serious parts. 
We trust our hint will not be overlooked. Massol’s great 
success demans consideration. 





WINCKELMANN’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART. 
(Translated from the German.) 





BOOK II. 
OF ART AMONG EGYPTIANS, PHC:NICIANS, AND PERSIANS, 





CHAP. III. 
(Continued from page 169.) 


VIII. Tue third division of this second portion treats of 
figures, which are more similar to the old Egyptian figures 
than those I have just mentioned, but which have been made 
neither in Egypt nor by the artists of that country, being 
imitations of Egyptian works, which came into use among the 
Romans together with the introduction of the Egyptian reli- 
gion. The oldest works of this class that I know are two 
basso-relievo figures of Isis, in gypsum, which are to be seen 
in a small chapel in the vestibule of a temple of Isis recently 
discovered among the ruins of Pompeii. For, since the erup- 
tion destroyed this city during the reign of Titus, it is probable 
that these figures are older than the statues of the kind which 
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have been dug up in Hadrian’s villa, near Tivoli. Under 
this emperor—who, with all his knowledge, seems to have 
been uncommonly superstitious—the worship of the Egyptians 
appears to have become more generally diffused than before; 
and this superstition must have been furthered by his ex- 
ample. For, in the Tiburtine Villa, he built a temple of his 
own, which he called “‘ Canopus,” and fitted up with statues 
of Egyptian deities; and it is from thence that most, if not 
all, of these Egyptian imitations have been brought. In some 
of these he had the oldest Egyptian figures accurately copied, 
while in others he combined the Egyptian art with the Greek. 
In both kinds there are some which, in their position and 
arrangement, are like the oldest Egyptian figures; that is to 
say, they stand perfectly straight, and devoid of action, with 
their hands hanging down perpendicular, and lying close to 
their side and hips, while the feet are parallel, and they stand, 
like the real Egyptian figures, against an angular column. 
Others, indeed, have the same position, but their arms are 
free, and carry or point to something. It is to be regretted 
that all these figures have not their ancient heads, since it is 
from the head that the best proof of the style is always to be 
taken. This fact ought to be remarked, as it has not been 
known to all the persons who have written on these statues. 
Even the Isis mentioned above has a new head, which Bottari 
took for an old one. The plaits of hair which lie on the 
shoulders had been preserved, and the locks of the new head 
were made to correspond with them. After this statue had 
been restored, the old genuine one was found. This was 
bought by Cardinal Polignac, whose museum was purchased 
by the King of Prussia (a). 

I will here describe the different classes of works of this 
sort, pointing out the most important specimens, with a judg- 
ment as to their delineation and form, and then touching upon 
the dress. 

TX. Of the statues, two of red granite, which stand in the 
bishop’s residence at Tivoli (b), and the Egyptian Antinous, 
of marble, in the Capitoline Museum, already mentioned, are 
especially to be observed. The last is somewhat above the 
size of life, but the other two are nearly double the natural 
dimensions, and have not only the position of the oldest 
Egyptian figures, but stand, like them, against an angular 
pillar, though without hieroglyphics. The hips and the atdo- 
men are covered by an apron, and the head has its cap with 
two smooth strips hanging down in front. They also carry 
on their heads a basket, after the manner of the caryatides, 
which is made out of the same piece as the figure. Since the 
position and outline of these statues is perfectly like the 
Egyptian works of ‘the first style, they have been taken for 
them by everybcdy, and there has been no examination of the 
details, which would lead to a different conclusion. For 
the breast, which lies flat in the oldest male figures of the 
Egyptians, is here powerful and heroic (heldenmissig) ; the 
ribs beneath the breast, which are not visible in the old figures, 
are here perfectly marked ; the body, above the hips, which is 
there very narrow, has here its proper fullness; the joints 
and cartilages of the knee are marked more plainly here than 
there ; the muscles, both of the arms and the other parts, are 
plainly to be seen; the shoulder-blades, which are not indi- 
cated in the old statues, are here boldly raised and rounded, 
while the feet approach the Greek form. 

X. But the greatest difference is in the face, which neither is 
made in the Egyptian manner, nor is in any respect like their 
heads. For the eyes do not, as is often the case in nature 
and in the oldest Egyptian heads, lie almost on a level with 
the eye bones, but are deeply sunk, on the principle of Greek 








art, for the purpose of raising the eyebrow and obtaining light 
and shade. Besides these peculiarities of Greek formation, 
there is plainly to be seen a perfect similarity in the form of the 
face to that of Antinous, and I am convinced that these statues 
are representations of that celebrated youth (c). In the 
Antinous of the Capitoline Museum, already mentioned, there 
is a still plainer indication of the mixture of the Greek with 
the Egyptian style. This also stands freely, and with a pillar. 

XI. A number of sphinxes may be added to the statues of 
this class. There are four of black granite in the Villa Albani, 
the heads of which are of a shape that can neither have been 
designed nor executed by Egyptian artists (d). The marble 
statues of Isis do not belong here; for they are completely in 
thé Greek style, and indeed are not older than the time of the 
Emperors ; since in Cicero’s time the worship of Isis had not 
yet been adopted at Rome (e). 





Setect Varionum Notes. 


(a) This head, together with several others, which came into the 
Cardinal’s possession, was found in a pond lined with marble, among a 
number of statues that had been trampled to pieces.—HWinckelmann. 

(b) Now in the Pio-Clementine Museum.— Desmarest. 

(c) Visconti, who has made a copy of one of these statues in his Pio- 
Clementine Museum, and has given an explanation, maintains, on the 
contrary, that there is not a trace of Antinous in them. In his 
opinion, they were originally an architectural decoration of the Canopus 
Temple in Hadrian’s Villa, perhaps in imitation of the colossi, twelve 
cubits high, at the entrance of the temple of Apis, in Egypt, and stood 
as bearers, T'elamenes, or what are called Caryatides. It is notin our 
power to decide either for or against Winckelmann, because the lofty 
situation which these figures occupy by the door of the Clementini 
Museum, render the examination of the features extremely difficult. 
Thus much is certain, that the form of all parts of the body are similar 
in character to those of Antinous; but this arises less perhaps from a 
similarity of portraiture than from the peculiarity of taste that prevailed 
in the time of Hadrian.—Meyer. 

The muscular figures which support cornices are called Atlantes or 
Telamenes, and are distinguished trom Caryatides, which are upright 
female figures.—Translator. 

(4) To these later works, which show an imitation of the Egyptian 
taste in the time of the Roman emperors, belong doubtless the three 
lions of red granite in.the collection of antiquities at Dresden, as has 
been already shown by the learned expounder of this collection, Herr 
Becker. In the same collection may be found a head of red marble 
(rosso Antico), with the. common Egyptian head, which seems to us a 
likeness of Antinous, and perhaps a fragment of one of his statues, but 
which is considered by Herr Becker to be the head of a sphinx. 

(e) Cicero wrote this book in 710 (or 711) a.v.c., according to Marco- 
duranus, in the Life of Cicero (prefixed to the Amsterdam edition of 1718), 
or in 709, according to Middleton’s Life of Cicero. Before this year the 
worship of Isis had been not only introduced into Rome, but had been 
often solemnly prohibited, and the temples of Isis and Osiris had been 
destroyed. Tertullian and Arnolius mention similar prohibitions of this 
kind of worship during the consulate of Piso and Galivius, in the year 
696 a.u.c. They were repeated during the consulate of Cn. Domitius 
Calvinus and M. Valerius Messala, in the year 701 a.v.c., during the 
consulate of M. Emilius Paulus, in 703 a.u.c., and finally during the 
consulate of Julius Cesar (when he assumed this dignity for a second 
time) and P. Servilius Vatia Pamicus, in 706 av.c. A similar fate 
seems to have befallen the images of these deities in the temples, but not 
those in the houses of the uninitiated, against which the prohibition was 
not directed, and of which there were so many that it would have been 
impossible to root them out altogether. Cicero seems to refer _to 
this. The first public indication of an acknowledgment of the Egyptian 
deities was given by Augustus when he built a temple of Isis and 
Serapis, after the conquest of Egypt. Under Tiberius the temple of Isis 
was destroyed, her statue was flung into the Tiber, and the priests who 
had aided Decius Mundus to dishonor Pauline, the wife of Saturninus, 
under the form of Anulis, in that very temple were punished. -Under 
Otho, this religion again came into favor. Under Titus 1t was again pro- 
hibited, and the temples were burned down; but under the protection of 
the Emperors they were restored.— Fea. hy : 

There is nothing in Fea’s remarks opposed to the opinion of Winckel- 
mann.—Siebilis, 

(To be continued.) 
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SONNET. 
CXxvIl. 


A mystery of mysteries is this ;— 
That when some earthly objects meet the sight, 
The soul grows with a sudden radiance bright, 
‘Wash’d by a transient flood of highest bliss. 
This transport is the fond, familiar kiss, 
Bestow’d on us by the great Source of Light* 
’Tis past! and we return to ancient night; 
But still that dream of happiness we miss. 
The soul is pent in such a narrow cell, 
That it would soon forget those energies 
For which the world offers a field too small, 
Did not those rapt’rous moments come to tell 
How mighty is the force which in it lies, 
And waken it with a resistless call. N. D, 





ROYAL ACADEMY CONCERTS. 
Tux first for the present season took place on Saturday 
afternoon, in the Hanover Square Rooms: the programme 
was as follows :— 


Part I.—Sacred Cantata, “The Praise of Jehovah,” Mendelssohn Bar- 
tholdy.—Chorus, ‘Praise Jehovah.” Chorus, “By His Providence 
directed.” Soprano Solo with Chorus, “Sing of Judgment,” Miss 
Holroyd. Quartet, “Ye, who from his ways,” Miss Holroyd, Miss H. 
Reeves, Mr. Lyon, and Mr. Thomas H. Baylis. Chorus, “They that 
through much tribulation.” Solo, “ Lord, at all times I will bless 
thee,” Miss Holroyd. Chorus, “ Bless the people.” Quartet with 
Chorus, ** When they thirsted,” Miss Holroyd, Miss H. Reeves, Mr. 

. Lyon, and Mr. Wallworth. 

>» Concert Stiick—Pianoforte—Miss Baker : . Weber 

Aria—Miss Salmon—“ Fac ut portem”—(Stabat Mater) Rossini 

Aria—MissTaylor—“ Ave Maria” —Clarionet Obligato— 
Mr. Owen ° ° : ° . 

Hymn—(MS.) Composed and respectfully dedicated to 
the Earl of Westmoreland, by Saml. Levi (di Venezia) 

PART Il. 

Quintet — (2 movements) for Pianoforte, Flute, Cla- 
rionet, Bassoon and Horn—Messrs R. Lindley Nunn, 
Wells, Owen, Waetzig, and C. Harper é ° 

Song—Miss Laura Baxter—“O rest in the Lord’— 
Elijah : . ° ° Mendelssohn Bartholdy 

Duetto—Miss E. Reeves and Miss H. Reeves—“‘ Qual 
anelante” ° ° . 5 ° - Marcello 

Hymn (full choir)—“ I will give thanks” . « Palestrina 

Song—Mr. Thomas H. Baylis—‘‘O God have mercy” — 

(St. Paul) . . be . - Mendelssohn Bartholdy 
Song—Miss Duprez—‘‘ Hear ye Israel” —(Elijah) Mendelssohn Bartholdy 
Chorus—“ Achieved is the glorious work” P 
Trio—Miss Mary Rose, Miss Swift, and Mr. 

Wallworth—“ On thee each living soul awaits” 
Chorus—“ Achieved is the glorious work” 5 

Conductor, Mr. C. Lucas. Principal Violin, Mons. Sainton. 

The performance in general was highly creditable to the 
pupils ; but it would have been much more interesting had some 
specimens of their compositions been given, without which 
these concerts can have no possible interest for the public. 
—By the way, who is Samuel Levi di Venezia ? 


Cherubini 


Spohr 


(Creation) Haydn 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


HAYMARKET. 

On Wednesday a new musical drama, called The Trumpeter’s 
Wedding, was produced, with the greatest possible success. The 
plot is referred to the time of the Commonwealth. A young 
cavalier, Sir Charles Rivers, in terror of his life from the 
Puritans, takes refuge in the house of the Mayor of St. Albans, 
who is a Roundhead. Fortunately he has a foster-sister in the 
house, who, in order to s’:icld him, passes him off as her 
sweetheart, Titus Tallboy, a trumpeter in the Parliamentary 
army. ‘This is all very well, until the Mayor insists that the 
lovers should be married immediately. The wedding party 
is assembled, when the real Titus arrives, and is about to 





throw everything into confusion, when a whisper from the 
Mayor’s niece induces the trumpeter to enter into her scheme, 
and he personates the cavalier. There is a vast deal of 
amusement resulting from this arrangement. The scene 
where the lady-love of Sir Charles advances to Titus and 
addresses him in terms of endearment, and Titus rather trans- 
gresses the limits of familiarity, was exceedingly funny. 
Keeley, who played Titus, was delightfully comic throughout, 
and kept the house in roars of laughter. His dress was 
inimitable. Keeley ensconced in armour, with a steel morion 
on his head, which fits him like a coal-scuttle, and his conse- 
quent ludicrous embarrassment, would be sufficient of itself 
to make any piece successful. The end, of course, is brought 
about satisfactorily. 

The introduced music is very pleasing, and frequently 
striking, Miss P. Horton sang with capital effect, and was 
loudly applauded in all her songs. There were also two or 
three concerted pieces, which were cleverly written and well 
executed. Miss Reynolds and Mr. Caulfield assisted in the 
vocal department. ‘Ihe piece was eminently successful. 

Previous to the new piece, Mr. Wallack appeared in his 
favorite part of Allessandro Massaroni, in the Brigand. The 
popular artist played with all his usual vivacity and brilliancy, 
and absolutély carried away his audience by his splendid per- 
formance. Nothing of its kind can surpass Mr. Wallack in 
the Brigand. 

PRINCESS’S. 

On Monday evening Auber’s Syren was revived, to intro- 
duce Mdlle. Nau to the public, after an absence of four years. 
Mdlle. Nau came originally from the Opera Comique of Paris, 
where she reigned as prima donna after the retirement of 
Anna Thillon, for whom she was found an efficient substi- 
tute. Four years ago, when Mdlle. Nau first visited this coun- 
try, and appeared at the Princess’s, we were pleased with the 
graces of her style and her excellent method ; but we did not 
discover the brilliant vocalist and admirable artiste to whom 
we had so much gratification in listening on Monday. The 
improvement in the fair cantatrice is considerable, and we can 
now pronounce her a most accomplished singer. The reception 
awarded to Mdlle. Nau on her entrance was quite flattering, 
and the applause bestowed on hér exertions throughout the 
evening was loud and frequent. She was encored in two 
solos, which she gave with charming expression, and purity of 
taste. Her embellishments were chaste though ornate, and 
her enunciation singularly distinct and articulate, notwith- 
standing she was vocalising in a foreign language. Mdlle. 
Nau, by the way, speaks and sings English capitally. 

We cannot say much for Auber’s music in the Syren; and 
we can say much less for the book to which the music is allied. 
Had the music been of a more captivating and popular kind, 
the success of Mdlle. Nau would have been greater. 

The opera included in its cast Allen, Rafter, Weiss, and 
Honey, in addition to the débutante. 

A young Frenchman, Mons. Klare, kas lately been exhibiting 
feats on the rolling globe. He is a most extraordinary person, 
and performs seeming impossibilities with the utmost ease, 
We have seen no one to surpass him. 


LYCEUM. 


On Thursday, a new piece of great merit, called Hold your 
Tongue, was produced, and met with triumphant success. It 
is from the pen of Mr. Planché, and evidences the felicity of 
his constructive powers and the vivacity of his dialogue. A 
certain Lady Ryder, an importation from the country, goes to 





a masquerade, unknown to her husband, and makes an assig- 
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nation with a Captain Vernon, who is disguised as a magician. 
Mrs. Lovejoy, the friend of Lady Ryder, hearing of the ap- 
pointment, determines to relieve her friend from the embar- 
rassment of meeting the Captain, the more especially as the 
said Captain is her own lover. On the other hand, a certain 
Lord Lurewell, friend of Vernon, determines to take his place 
as the magician, and thus are induced sundry contretemps, 
misunderstandings, equivoques, &c., which are highly amusing 
and dramatic. Mr. Charles Matthews, as Lord Lurewell, and 
Madame Vestris as the intriguing and clever Mrs. Lovejoy, 
were most admirable. Miss H. Gilbert, as Lady Ryder, 
played with capital effect. The dresses, which belong to 
. the Queen Anne period, are splendid and appropriate, and 
the scenery, by Mr. Beverley, most excellent. 

Mr. Charles Matthews has lately appeared with great suc- 
cess in Buckstone’s part in Bor and Cox. 


MARYLEBONE, 


Mr. E. Stirling’s drama, called Mary Tudor, was revived 
here on Monday, and has been played throughout the week. 
It is constructed with some ingenuity, and the interest tole- 
rably well sustained to the end. Mr. Davenport, who is an 
excellent melodramatic actor, plays with great ease and spirit. 
Mrs. Mowatt, as the Queen, who first betrays her lover to 
the scaffold and then vainly tries to save him, portrayed the 
royal jealousy and wilfulness with ‘‘ due emphasis and 
discretion,” and looked as beautiful as ever. Mrs. Mowatt is, 
however, a votary of the comic rather than of the tragic muse. 
Miss Fanny Vining also played very nicely, and looked very 
well. The new piece, 4 Dream of Life, depicts the refor- 


mation of a drunkard by means of a horrible dream, in which, 
after stabbing a comrade in a quarrel and escaping justice, he 
is taken, with a companion, in the commission of a robbery 
and murder, and the dream concludes with a tableau, in which 


he is seen going to execution. He awakens, and declares 
his reformation to his starving wife and children. The scene 
of the robbery is striking and original. The stage is divided 
into four compartments, two upper and two lower, and the 
entry of the robbers with crowbars and lanterns, is very pic- 
turesque. Mr. Davenport was the life of the piece, which 
also contained some excellent comic acting by Mr. Herberte, 


SADLER’S WELLS, 


Richard the Third, from the original text, was revived here 
on Wednesday for Mr. Phelps’s benefit. As the play has 
already been produced under the present management, and is 
familiar to everybody, we need not say more than that the 
revival has been successful, the house on Thursday evening, 
the second night, being crammed from floor to roof; that Mr. 
Phelps, as Richard, went through his arduous task with energy ; 
and that the scenery and appointments are in the usual style 
of completeness, The play was followed by the little piece of 
The Culprit, in which Mrs, H. Marston, as an old deaf 
maiden lady, kept the house in merriment. 

ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


Opera Comique.—Madlle. Charton’s benefit on Wednesday 
drew a good house, as we had anticipated. ‘ Les Diamans ue 
la Couronne” was the attraction; and although we have seen 
this opera both at Covent Garden during its occupation by 
the Brussels’ company, and also at the Princess’s, with the 
bewitching Madame Thillon as the heroine, we may say that 
the music fell on our ear as freshly as if we had heard it for 
the first time. Mdlle. Charton portrays the part of the 
heroine differently from Mdme. Thillon, the original Catarina 
at the Opera Comique in Paris, and from Mdme, Laborde, 





| who played the part in London; but, although perhaps too 


serious in certain positions, she manages to sustain the interest 
by her great earnestness, and is by no means wanting in 
dignity and gracefulness. The opera was on the whole well 
got up, and will, we think, prove a great attraction; with the 
exception of the Domino Noir, we know of no comic opera 
which will bear any comparison with it. All the artists en- 
gaged did their best; and, after noticing here and there a 
slight wavering in the chorus, we had every reason to be 
satisfied,—more particularly with the two last acts. Any 
analysis of Scribe’s ingenious, though improbable, lebretio, 
would be superfluous: of the music we shall say a few words. 
The overture is short, but uncommonly pretty; the motif 
which succeeds the prelude is fresh and lively, and is repeated 
twice during the opera in the concerted pieces; the opening 
air of the first act, sung by M. Coudere, “ Vivent la pluie et 
les voyages,” is characteristic, and was well sung; in the air of 
Catarina, ‘Oui, c’est moi, c’est votre compagne,” Mdlle. 
Charton, after having conquered the emotion which she 
evidently laboured under after the enthusiastic reception she 
met with on her entrance, sung with her accustomed bril- 
liancy, and was loudly applauded. One of the gems of the 
opera is the rondo, “ Le beau Pédrille amoureux,” with the 
chorus, “ Voici minuit,” a most delightful melody, in Auber’s 
best style. This is followed by a charming duet, ‘“ Adieu, 
seigneur, il faut partir,” admirably sung by Mdlle. Charton 
and M. Couderc. In the second act there is a delightful 
chorus, “‘ Du plaisir qui nous appelle ;” an air with variations, 
most brilliantly executed by Mdile. Charton, ‘‘ Ah, je veux 
briser ma chaine,” and a duo between Mdlle. Charton.and 
Madlle. Guichard, ‘‘ Dans les défiles des montagnes,” which 
was well executed by both artists. In the third act, Mdlle. 
Charton was even superior to what she had been in the two 
previous acts. The prayer, ‘‘A toi j'ai recours, Viérge, ma 
patronne,” a slow and most impressive invocation under the 
difficulties in which she is placed, was beautifully rendered, 
and elicited universal marks of approbation. The trio, “* Des- 
honneur de ma famille,” was well sung by Mdlle. Charton, 
Madlle. Guichard, and M. Chateaufort, and the duo between 
the Queen and Diana, sung by Mdlles. Charton and Guichard, 
was executed with most perfect ensemble. The opera winds 
up by the air, “ Puisqu’on me laisse reine et maitresse,” sung 
by Mdlle. Charton with great energy and feeling. The mise 
en scéne was very good, considering the resources of the stage ; 
and a very good effect was produced in the last act, when the 
Queen appeared in her royal robes, surrounded by her high 
dignitaries. The opera was most favorably received through- 
out; and at the fall of the curtain Mdlle. Charton, the fair 
queen of the evening, was enthusiastically recalled, and showers 
of bouquets fell at her feet. J. p—E C——. 


DRURY LANE. 


Tue proprietors of the ‘‘ Cirque National de Paris” have an- 
nounced the present week to be the last but one of their second 
engagement. We advise the admirers of horsemanship not to 
allow this admirable troupe to depart without paying them a 
visit. The performances at this establishment are quite 
unique. The artists are thoroughly accomplished in their 
different departments. Mdme. Caroline delights every one 
by her graceful and clever feats, and Mdlle. Anato gains 
unbounded applause for her extraordinary grace and skill 
M. Auriol, the clown, is as great a man in his way as ever 
was known: he is a kind of Wieland and Grimaldi in one, ° 
His drolleries are quite inimitable. There is an ease and 
neatness in all he does quite novel in exhibitions of this kind. 
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He is ably seconded by M. Braquet. The horses have been 
trained to a high state of discipline, and have been well 
chosen, as regards appearance, &c. Her Majesty the Queen 
and his Royal Highness Prince Albert have more than once 
honored the establishment with their presence, and appeared 
delighted with the performance. The theatre has been well 
attended. 





ALBONI AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
(From the Morning Herald.) 


Tue second performance of the Cenerentola at this theatre, 
on Saturday night, attracted a very brilliant audience, the 
celebrity of Alboni in the principal character exercising its 
due influence over the public, who were, as yet, unacquainted 
with her gifts of voice, or who yearned to indulge in an old 
pleasure. The success of this admirable artiste in this new 
locality has been of the purest kind, and we should hope that 
her presence during the periods of the season wherein she is 
destined to appear, will compensate for the loss of the Swedish 
idol—that is, if the renowned Jenny remains inexorable. It 
is simply exchanging the Nightingale for the Thrush, and 
with no detriment to the hearer.* We had hoped that Mr. 
Lumley would have netted the two birds this season,—and 
rumour said that he had—but alack for gossip! Jenny Lind 
and Alboni combined, was not to be accomplished, adroit as 
Mr, Lumley is in bringing together rival fames. Alboni was 
the theme of admiration when she came out two years ago at 
the Royal Italian Opera, simultaneously with the yellow- 
haired divinity from the north; and the credit she won has 
been consolidated by a long experience in her transcendent 
abilities. .If she has not kindled the furore that attaches to 
her gifted contemporary, and had the homage of “ bishops, 
priests, and deacons,” as well as of the simpler multitude, she 
has enjoyed honor among ‘those who look with an artist eye 
and an artist appreciation upon the servants of Apollo, and 
judge them with coo] and rational heads. She has borne this 
test, and few singers have achieved so honorable a position 
as herself, simply by the force of genuine talent. Endowed 
by nature with an organ which, in its mere conditions of 
physical beauty, we believe to be matchless—enriched with 
the profits: of the best musical cultivation, displayed in the 
arts of style and expression, and directed by a highly sensitive 
and poetical temperament, we know not what more can be 
desired. As the exponent of the parts suited to her peculiari- 
ties of musical feeling, she, in her way, is unrivalled. Like 
Giulia Grisi, or Jenny Lind, her glory is her own; and when 
she obtains it, rivalry is out of the question. In this category 
is her Cenerentola, with which she produces an effect quite 
unsurpassed in the records of exhibitory exploit. Her delivery 
of the ‘‘ Non pitt mesta,” and the preceding largo, awakens an 
enthusiasm which only great skill, impregnated with the subtle 
spirit of grace, could achieve; and proof of this was again 
demonstrated on Saturday evening, when there was a repeti- 
tion of all the whole excitement—the involuntary murmur of 
delight—the applause—the call—and the encore! The pub- 
lic sense of gratification was never more energetically shown ; 
and it is the more remarkable in this case, because Alboni 
gradually leads the audience up to it. She establishes a 
placid satisfaction in the first scene, which progressively 
assumes a more definite aspect of interest as the opera advances, 
until the final climax, when the moderations of etiquette 
are swept away, and the audience joins unanimously in the 
practical testimonies of admiration. 





* Hear! Hear!—Ep, M. W. 











PROVINCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


MUSIC AT MANCHESTER. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

Hatte’s Crassicat Cuamper Concerts.—The sixth and last 
of these highly intellectual entertainments took place on Tuesday 
last, at the Royal Institution, and was attended by much the usual 
number of auditors. The following was the recherché programme : 


PART I. 


Trio—pianoforte, violin, and violoncello (in G) - « Mozart 

Cavatina— Miss Kennetu, “Va! la reca il regio serto” Vaccai 

Sonata—pianoforte (in D minor, Op. 31) ° Beethoven 
PART II. 


Trio—pianoforte, violin, and violoncello (in B flat, Op. 97) Beethoven 
Chansonettes—Miss Kennetu, “‘O! Winter’ (Czapeck), 


“The Fisher-Girl” ° ° ° ° - Meyerbeer 
Miscellaneous Selection—pianoforte, ‘“‘ Lieder ohne Worte,” 
and Impromptu . . ° ° ° - C. Hallé, 


It was matter of no little regret tous that we could not avail 
ourselves of Mr. Hallé’s kindness to be present at the fourth and 
fifth of these delightful concerts. Such opportunities are too rare 
in Manchester to be lightly missed ; it was unavoidable, however, 
and we, consequently, determined to make’the most of the last of 
the series. The trio was a charming specimen of Mozart’s 
chamber music. We scarcely knew which to admire most—the 
flowing harmony of the allegro—the delicacy of the andante—or 
the allegretto, with its playful opening and close. Mr. Seymour's 
playing was excellent in the latter, the violin being almost ob/igato 
throughout. Hallé was at home, of course, in the pianoforte part ; 
and Mr. Thorley improves every time we hear him on the violon- 
cello. It must be of infinite advantage to him to have the oppor- 
tunity of playing with such talented coadjutors. The Sonata 
in D minor is the third of these wonderful compositions we have 
heard Mr. Hallé play ; the effect produced can only be felt—it is 
impossible to find language to give anything like an adequate 
description of it—the mind is, as it were, held entranced in 'listening 
to the workings of that master spirit, as expressed by Hallé’s 
fingers. The opening alleyro is an agitated movement, with a 
strongly marked subject, thundered forth by the left hand. To 
this succeeds a subdued solemn strain in the adagio, wound up by 
the brilliant and florid allegretto ; but how poorly does all this 
describe the work itself! Beethoven was, indeed, a mighty 
master! and Hallé is great in rendering his work in such a 
masterly manner. The trio is one of the latest,—perhaps 
the most elaborate and beautiful, Beethoven ever wrote. e can 
only say of it, that it was played in a style worthy of such a work ; 
the artist needs no greater eulogy. On making his appearance, 
to Le the miscellaneous selection, Hallé was loudly applauded, 
and encored at the close. The audience seemed to be anxious to 
show their appreciation of his high talent, before taking leave of 
him for the season. Miss Kenneth was the vocalist on this oc- 
casion ; we liked her second selection better than her first, and so 
did the audience, for in Meyerbeer’s “ Fisher-maiden,” she was 
encored. There is great spirit and energy about Miss Kenneth, 
and her voice is good, but her style of singing is far from what it 
ought to be—unfinished—unsteady—her runs and shakes especially 
we find fault with. Let us hope, that with so many of the requisites 
to make a good ‘singer, Miss Kenneth will soon overcome the 
remaining few. Study, practice, and a little first-rate tuition, may 
soon do itall. Next Tuesday, we are to have Jenny Lind in tho 
Creation. Next Tuesday, the Hargreaves fifth concert—rather in 
awkward proximity again! especially as the Hargreaves musical 
committee have determined this time to rely on their own local 
force, and do without London talent for principals— Mendelssohn’s 
“ Lauda Zion” is to be done to the English version, Praise 
Jehovah, as at Exeter Hall, and selections from various masses for 
the second part, by Mozart, Haydn, and Beethoven. Meantime, 
we understand, tickets are selling rapidly, at the same high price 
as at the Elijah concerts, for the Creation, viz., 5s., 10s., and 15s. 
Certainly, if Jenny Lind has given up singing at the Opera, she has 
not given up making money, both for herself and ber employers. 
We in Manchester are glad to get your able critiques on the two 
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rival ey just beginning their campaign for the season, and hope 
you will continue them impartially ;- but we must see and hear 
Alboni here in an opera, before we can credit all that is said of her 
in Cinderella. Mr. Lumley is a bad one to beat—no sooner does 
he lose one star,jthan he secures another, and, as you have it, a 
greater.* An Italian Opera company is whispered about—that is, 
coming to Manchester—more about which in our next. 


LETTERS TO A MUSICAL STUDENT: 
No, IX. 
MOTION IN TIME—RHYTHM—ACCENT. 
(Concluded from page 120.) 
Tuere is still another measure, occurring especially in sacred 
music, in which a rhythmical arrangement, like that of the 3-4 and 
4-8 measure, makes its appearance: viz., the 3-2 time. 





3-2 ; : eS 
ae wage eg 


As in all previous cases, | have here again taken the quaver 
as the representation of the mean rhythmical value between a 





—@- anda and looking at the above example, it would ap- 
pearasifeach \ arsis of this measure were followed by four ac- 
centless parts, .X in which case this 3-2 time would have great 
similarity a with the 4-8 measure. However, it must be 


observed, that in practical music such a division into quavers but 

seldom occurs, and as crotchets generally form the smallest rhyth- 

mical numbers in this measure, it is nearly related to the 3-4 time, 
4 


ia 
fobs ten ies 


the only difference being the comparatively greater slowness of the 
former ; a circumstance which gives to it a character of greater 
gravity, and, consequently, makes it a fit exponent of such solemn 
feelings as generally require an expression in sacred music. 

In the last: three measures (3-4, 9-8, and 3-2), we have already 
observed a gradual diminution of the accent; but this diminution 
was still interrupted by intervening entirely accentless parts. Now, 
it is by no means difficult to conceive, that the decrease or fall of 
the accent must become still more smooth and even, if the accent- 
less arses be thrown out, and thus the repeated contrast between 
thesis and one or more arses removed. Such a rhythm might be 
indicated by this form, 


but would in practical execution be far different from the ideal 
aimed at, inasmuch as the intonation of each of the four sounds 
must necessarily be accompanied by a small emphasis, which would, 
at once, mark a distinct degree in the diminution of the accent. 
Thus, then, such a perfectly smooth and imperceptible diminution 
of the accent cannot take place in a rhythmical group of sounds ; 
it must be confined to one sound, and this, too, must be a sound of 
considerable duration; and here alone this form of rhythm 
appears in music. Its sign is that generally known by the name 
of decrescendo-sign, 
= 
S 


which, however, seldom appears, for this reason: that, as the 
accent of the sound imperceptibly decreases, and, as it were, finally 
dies away, the difference between this last entire accentlessness, 
and the immediate strong accent of the following sound, would form 
a most unnatural contrast, much stranger than that between any 
two portions of our previous rhythmical arrangements, 
a => 7 
sw 


Therefore, a decreasing rhythm of this kind is generally preceded 


or followed by an increasing one, and both kinds of rhythm are 
indicated by the combined signs of crescendo and decrescendo, 


———a— SS 
Prrerre > er 
| 

The beauty of this combined rhythm, whether occurring in one 
sound only, or in a series of sounds, is such as can hardly be de- 
scribed. Its softly swelling undulations, rising imperceptibly from 
the lowest whisper to the culminatirg point of energy, and its fall 
again, as it dies away, until your ear expands itself in vain to catch 
the last feeble motions of the wave of sound ;—these give to music 
a charm, of which he only can have an idea, whose whole soul was 
once absorbed in the superterrestrian harmonies of an Holian harp, 
or had the happiness of listening to one of Alboni’s endless and 
entrancing swell-notes. *‘‘ This is the power whichacts upon the 
soul,” says Reichard, ‘‘ like the attractive power of the moon and 
sun upon our globe ; and as the latter brings life and beauty into 
the silent waters surrounding mother earth, so makes the former 
float the soul with joy unutterable upon the softly heaving wave: 
of sound.” The waving-line is the line of beauty in visible objects ; 
so is the undulating accent the most beautiful element in music ; 
and therefore has it justly been proposed by some—although 
it is a mere matter of form—to make the following the sign 
of such a rhythm w~~w~-y instead of the above straight 
lines, with their ugly sharp-cut angles. 

Is arhythm of such peculiar beauty, so much in accordance with 
the imperceptible rise and fall in the feelings and emotions of our 
heart, not practical in a series of different sounds? This question 
lies near, but as 1 demonstrated above, must be answered in the 
negative. The intonation of a new sound will always destroy, to 
some extent, the smoothness of a decrescendo or crescendo, such 
as possible in a single sound. However, this interruption will be 
less perceptible, the greater the number of gradations through 
which a series of sounds pass, from the momeut of the greatest 
energy, to that of entire accentlessness, and vice versd ; hence the 
effect of the swelling accent may be partly obtained by distributing 
the rhythmical increase or decrease between a great number of 
sounds, removing at the same time the metrical accents on which 
the division into measures (bars) is based ; and this effect will be 
the more complete, the greater the absolute velocity of the succes- 
sive sounds. The practical application of this observation leads to 
melodious combinations like this :— 
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a form we frequentl 
above, needs no further explanation. 

Having thus briefly considered the different forms of purely 
intensive or qualitive rhythm, and which, according to the view 
laid down in the previous pages, may be divided into three classes, 
viz.: rhythm with equal accents ; rhythm with unequal accents ; 
and rhythm with a swelling aceent, 1 shall now make a few 
observations on what we called extensive or quantitive rhythm, 
or the rhythm produced by the alternate change of sounds of longer 
or shorter duration. 

I can dismiss this subject with a few words, becauss, firstly—the 
quantitive rhythm depends, to a great extent, on the qualitive one ; 
and, secondly—because the former is of a far less definite character, 
and admits of much more variety than the latter. 

According to our present system, we distinguish three different 
lengths of sounds, viz. : the simple, double, and triple; or, as we 
have taken the quavers as the medium between a @ and a 
these three quantities will be represented by the tollowing signs : 

til which, {in some measure, agree with the principal 
P | P] p . accent, the secondary one, and the accentless part of 
our former rhythmical groups. It is true, that we employ sounds 
of greater and smaller durations than those indicated by the above 
three signs ; we have subdivisions into 32, 64, or even 128 parts ; 











* Aye—a far greater.—D. R. 


* Ueber die Pflichter des Ripien-Violinisten. 
+ Read this—our Manchester correspondent !~—Ep. 
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but these may always be reduced to the above proportions of 1 : 2, 
rd 1 : 8, and if they occur in a melodious combination, as for instance, 
ere :-— 
ii i 


6 
= | 
they are, in rhythmical value, equal to the simple lengths which 
they contain, or the quantitive rhythm of the above example is 
the same as if arranged thus :— 
i ° | ° 


| the 


A continuation of sounds of equal duration, such as contained in 
the previous examples, can only produce a qualitive rhythm. 
Quantitive rhythm requires a change of different lengths; and, as 
we have distinguished three of these, they enable us to form the 
following six rhythmical combinations :— 


do paae heared oda adcadeoau saat 


which are the basis of all those innumerable combinations with 
which we meet in metrical music. Their application depends upon 
the character of the accentuated rhythm to which they are united, 
Rhythms with simple and double lengths may occur in all combi- 
nations of sounds, where there is an alternate change of accented 
and accentless parts, whilst rliythms of three lengths require the 
presence of two different accents. Both extensive and intensive 
rhythm together, constitute the metre of a musical series, of which 
we now are able to show the different forms. 
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These fundamental forms of quantitive rhythm offer a source of 


endless variety, if those subdivisions to which I alluded above be 
introduced ; and this variety becomes still genet if the order of 
the quantitive rhythms be inverted, é.¢., if the theses of a measure 
fall upon simpie lengths, instead of double or triple ones, For 


Ono bee 


It is true, that the qualitive and quantitive rhythm will, in general, 
harmonize best, and be most in accordance with the common laws 
of man’s psychical. life, when a heavy accent falls upon a sound of 
longer duration ; and that motion will always appear as the most 
graceful, in which simple lengths (or their subdivisions) fall upon 
accentless. parts of the measure ; but a composer may, sometimes, 
have to depict a state of mind for which the contrary arrangement 
is the truest expression, and in such cases the apparent disagree- 
ment between quantitive and qualitive rhythm has often the most 
beautiful effect. A fine example of such a rhythmical form is the 
chorus ‘‘ Rejoice all ye pious,” in Graun’s Death of Jesus, 





Und was 











where the surety of the Lord’s promise, and the reliance of his 
children upon his word, could not have been better and more truth- 
fully expressed, than by the dwelling of the word “ surely,” on the 
two last parts of the 3-4 measure. 

A specific description of the character of the different forms of 
, oe rhythm is impossible, on account of their infinite variety. 

here quantitive and qualitive rhythm agree, the former partakes 
of the character of the latter ; where not, it must be left to the 
own observation of the student to find out and feel the difference 
in the psychic character of its manifold combinations. 

One case, however, I cannot leave unnoticed: I mean that in 
which the two kinds of rhythm seem to stand in direct opposition, 
and tend to destroy each other. If we tie a sound falling upon 
an accentless part of an even measure to the following accented 
one, or if we take away half the value of an accented note and 
add it to the following accentless one, the effect will be, in the 
first case, that the weight of one or both accents is destroyed, and 
that the motion of the quantitive rhythm progresses at an unaccented 
or less accented part of the measure :— 


ii i 


| ve a book 
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In the other case, the difference between the two rhythmical 
motions is still greater :-— 


N 
: 

e__ 

AW | 

ees. ie 
Such rhythmical forms, known by the name of syncopations, or 

rhythmical shifts, are usually employed to express feelings of 


aversion, hesitation, mistrust, uncertainty, &c.; and they are 
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particularly calculated for the expression of such feelings, when 
moving in slow time with the consecutive sounds well joined 
together. In quick time, and especially when a forced stress is 
laid upon the syncopated notes, their character a entirely. 
By the multiplication of the accents, such rhythmical forms then 
obtain a degree of energy which makes them expressive, some- 
times of eateney at stubbornness, sometimes of playful 
petulance and provocation, and frequently of stronglyexcited 
passionateness. 

In triple measure, this syncopation leads, sometimes, to an appa- 
rent mixture of even and uneven time. For instance :— 





4 oe ae | L L 
. } ai i} RS 


2 eee rere | | 


la 
ev 6-6 


which frequently occurs in the so-called tempo rubato, and some- 
times produces the most beautiful effect. 

In qualitive or purely dynamic rhythm, we arrive, finally, at a 
diminution and increase of the accent without any perceptible 
gradation. Cannot such a form appear in quantitive rhythm 
also? Certainly ; but not so well in the short space of a single 
measure as in a larger musical series, a sentence, or period. Here, 
such a form of rhythm is usually designated by the words 
accelerando and ritardando; and, when coupled with the 
crescendo and diminuendo of the qualitive rhythm, constitutes 
a most powerful means of musical expression, A form of rhythm 
approaching somewhat to this accelerando and ritardando, might 
he produced by a succession of sounds, gradually increasing or 


decreasing in value. For instance :— 
oe crn ne 


L u 
did SJ te 
1d Lf Ld wr | 

but I do not know of any composition in which this form has been 
employed ; although, it appears to me, that if judiciously applied, 
at might, in some cases, become a most characteristic expression of 
irresolution, vacillation, or similar states of mind. The sub- 
division of sounds might be carried on still farther than in 
the above instances ; and, thus a nearer approach to the reuliza- 
tion of this sign—accelerando and ritardando—————— be 
obtained; its practical application, however, would meet with 
in obstacle which would prevent its being carried beyond a certain 
po! nt. This point is fixed by the incapability of the organ of hear- 
ing to distinguish single sounds in a series, moving with too great a 
degree of rapidity. It has been ascertained that ten different 
sounds is the utmost which the ear can distinguish during the time 
ofa second. Sounds moving with greater rapidity are no longer 
discerned as single sounds, but appear as one whole mass of 
sounds, — just as single points on the circumference of a wheel 
turning with great velocity will present the appearance of a com- 
plete circle-line. If, therefore, rhythmical beauty is still to be 
perceived in a series of consecutive sounds, the rapidity of its 
motion must not go beyond this point. On the other hand, quanti- 
tive rhythm is also destroyed by too slow a motion ; and this is the 
reason why a four-fold rhythmical quantity—for instance :— 


—cannot well be employed in music ; and where apparently occur- 
ring — as for instance, in the 5.8 measure — it is generally, as we 
have seen, divided into alternate lengths of two and three :— 


Mi | 4 
| -g —— 
r r 
One most important form of rhythm remains still to be 
considered. In all our previous examples, both of qualitive and 
quantitive rhythm, a continuation of motion was supposed ; this is 
by no means necessary. The motion of a series of sounds may be 
interrupted from time to time ; and, if this interruption occurs at 
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equal intervals, it may alone be sufficient to create a rhythm, even 
without the aid of accentuation, or the employment of sounds of 
different rhythmical value. For instance :— 


“ab d-bceoreee dol 


The introduction of such moments of rest opens a path’to an in- 
definite number of new rhythmical forms, produced either merely 
by a change in their position, 


Belg: dk 


or, by making these intervals of longer or shorter duration ;— 


Selah Fiall, H te 


and, if to such combinations the different forms’ of qualitive and 
quantitive rhythm are added, a variety of forms is presented to the 
composer, which it is impossible to point out and treat in- 
dividually, and of which the only thing I can say is, that their 
number is indefinite, and the source from which they are derived 
inexhaustible, 

And now, dear Theodore, the whole realm of musical rhythm, 
with its thousands and thousands of different combinations, lies 
before your eye in its organic fundamental forms: you have seen 
that all its innumerable varieties are based upon, and may be 
reduced to, simple laws of nature: you have certain unmistakeable 
roads which lead you through the intricacies of this branch of 
the musical art; and these roads again emanate from, and con- 
centrate in, the same point, on which all our former examinations 
were based—the psychic life of your own soul. Thus another evil 
has been removed,—the apparent arbitration in the arrangement of 
musical series into bars ae measures—the periodical accentuation 
of certain sounds—the interruption of the motion by rests—all the 
innumerable varieties of rhythmical combination present themselves 
as regular consequences of a beautiful organism ; and having once 
understood the fundamental forms of all melodious combinations— 
having once perceived how the self-same spirit breathes through 
all—there is no form, however new and strange, whose understand. 
ing and right application can cause you any difficulty, 

It is true, that a rhythm not only appears in those short series of 
sounds, divided by means of bars into measures, but also (as I have 
mentioned several times,) in more extended musical combinations, 
(periods, phrases, &c.) ; but the laws of rhythm are in both cases 
pv same, and where an occasional deviation from them ap to 
take place in the construction of phrases, &c., I shall have oppor- 
tunity to remove from such cases, too, the appearance of irregularity, 
when I have arrived at the examination of the laws on which the 
construction of those periods, phrases, and sections is based. 

I conclude, therefore, this letter with a systematical arrangement 
of the fundamental forms of musical rhythm :— 


A. RuyruM with UNINTERRUPTED Motion, 

a, Qualitive or accented rhythm. 
1, R, with equal accents. 
2, R, with unequal accents. 3 
3, R, with increasing or decreasing accents. 

. Quantitive or extensive rhythm. 
1, R, with equal lengths, 
2, R, with unequal lengths, , : 
3, R, with expanding or diminishing lengths (ritardando and 
accelerando.) 


RHYTHM WITH INTERRUPTED MOTION. 
a, Rr, Produced by rests alone. 
equal lengths. 


1, R, ” ” ” 
2, R, ” ” » _ unequal ,, 
b. Mixed rhythm, i.e., rhythm in which accents, long and short 
sounds, rests, &c., are combined to an infinite variety. 


Yours, TEvToN1vs, 





Haymarket Toeatre.—The 
by command of Her Majesty. 
Othello, Separate Maintenance, and the 


tformances last evening were 
he entertainments consisted of 
's Wedding. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 





THE SACRED HARMONICS, 
(To the, Editor of the Musical World.) 

“ Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not escape calumny.”— 

HAMLET, Act 3, 

Sir,—There is only one sentence in the letter of ‘‘ One deter- 
mined to uphold the Sacred Harmonic Society” which I intend to 
notice this week. It is that in which he charges me with making 
“irreverent Scriptural allusions,” which is, of course, like all his 
other charges, untrue. Any Scriptural allusions I have made, have 
not been with irreverence, but for the expression of deep and strong 
conviction. Your correspondent dislikes them, probably because 
they remind him of those principles of truth and justice, which have 
been so sadly violated by himself and his co-conspirators, in their 
treatment of Mr. Surman. Nor can I admit that Scriptural allu- 
sions are out of place, in any discussion concerning human conduct 
which involves the infringement of moral law. 

With these remarks, I proceed to notice the charge of your cor- 
respondent S. T., in reference to Mrs. Salmon’s case. The charge 
is, that Mr. Surman “ wrongfully detained” £10, voted by the Com- 
mittee of the Sacred Harmonic Society for the relief of Mrs. 
Salmon. This charge has been replied to, in the very able and 
well written letter of ‘Semper Idem.” There are, however, one or 
two points which require notice. I would ask the Committee of 
the Sacred Harmonic Society, why they did not put forward this 
case in the words of the Report of the Special Committee of 
inquiry? This plan was adopted with the ‘ Elijah case,” why not 
with the case of Mrs. Salmon? Is it because they are ashamed of 
their own misdeeds? In spite of the bypocittled protestations to 
the contrary, I maintain, with “ Semper Idem,” that Mrs. Salmon’s 
case is stated in the Report of the Special Committee, in such a 
manner as to convey the impression that Mr. Surman was guilty 
of dishonesty. It conveyed that impression to the general meet- 
ing, as well as to those gentlemen connected with the new Society 
who waited upon the Committee of the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
at their request, in order to hear the Report of the Special Com- 
mittee read. The truth is, the charge cannot be sustained, as Mr. 
Surman’s reply is convincingly satisfactory. The Committee are 
anxious to shuffle out of it, and S. T. is therefore instructed to con- 
vert the charge into the “ wrongful detention” of the money. 

It will be necessary to inquire how far this is in accordance with 
the truth ; and I trust to be able to show that even this charge 
cannot be sustained forone moment. In the monthof June, 1845, 
in consequence of a request from Mr. Hedgley, Mr. Surman 
undertook to receive subscriptions for the relief of Mrs. Salmon. 
The case was represented to the committee of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, who voted £10 for Mrs. Salmon, and placed it in Mr. 
Surman’s hands. In addition to this sum, Mr. Surman received 
several other subscriptions ; the list of such subscriptions being 
hung up in his office. It is the universal practice, whenever either 
individuals in business or bankers engage to receive subscriptions 
for any object, to keep the amount received until it is applied for ; 
and if a long time intervene between the receipt of such subscrip- 
tions and the payment of the amount, the ouus rests entirely with 
the party on whose account they are received, and whose duty it is 
to collect them. Accordingly, in the case in question, about three 
months after receiving the subscription from the Sacred Harmonic 
Society for Mrs. Salmon, Mr. Surman reccived a letter from Mr. 
Oxenford, the treasurer of the fund, requesting that the amount 
should be paid to him. But Mr. Surman had just previously 
received a letter from Mr. Hedgley, requesting that the amount 
should not be paid to Mr. Oxenford ; aud three days subsequently 
Mr. Surman received another letter, dated October 7, 1845, signed 
by Mr. Hedgley, as well as by Mrs. Salmon herself, désiring Mr. 
Surman to keep the subscription open until the end of the year, 
and Mr. Hedgley says “you will please pay to me whatever 
money you may have received,” and he adds “for which I will 
send you a printed receipt.” He did not send the printed receipt, 
nor make any application for the money, and so the matter stood 
till the beginning of 1848. The list of subscriptions still remained 
hung up in Mr. Surman’s office ; the Committee of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, according to S, T.’s confession, knew by enquiries 


of Mr. Surman during the period that elapsed that the amount 
was not paid, and the whole charge exhibits, therefore, such 
deliberate malice, as to call for the strongest condemnation from 
all right-minded and honourable men. But S.T. must needs 
parade his philanthropy as well as his malice; he exhibits 
alternations of compassion and revenge, reminding me of those 
fabulous monsters, half man, half reptile—a man’s head, with a 
dragon’s spiked and scaly tail: S. T. enquires: “To an aged 
person starving in June, 1845, what could be the use of £10 in 
1848 ?” It is for Mr. Hedgley, not for Mr. Surman to answer this 
question. If the Committee of the Sacred Harmonic Society 
were so anxious about the matter, why did they not pay over the 
money themselves, or at least urge Mr. Surman to do so? This, 
however, they never did. There is one point more which it is 
necessary tonotice. 8S, T, states that on the 3rd of January, 1848, 
Mr. Surman was examined before the Special Committee, and was 
asked whether he had paid over the £10 to Mrs. Salmon, to which 
he answered in the negative. At the general mecting held sub- 
sequently, when this matter was brought forward by the reading 
of the Report of the Special Committee, Mr. Surman declared 
that it was a new charge, and that he had never ‘‘ heard any com- 
plaint of the non-payment of Mrs. Salmon’s money before.” This 
statement was true. Amongst a multitude of questions, he had 
been asked whether he had paid the money, but he had not the 
most distant idea that it was to be preferred against him as a charge, 
No notice whatever of the subject as a charge was given to him, 
but dark insinuations were made by his enemies that something of 
a most damnatory character would be brought forward against him 
at the general meeting. He was astounded, as well he might be, 
that it should prove to be the non-payment of Mrs. Salmon’s 
money. A copy of the other charges had been furnished to him 
in writing, but of this he had had no intimation. He was, there- 
fore, unable to produce the letters of Mr. Hedgley and Mrs. 
Salmon, no time having been allowed him for the purpose. These 
were the documents which I referred to in a previous letter, as 
affording—and 1 have already shown that they do afford—a 
complete and satisfactory reply. That Mr. Surman should have 
been allowed to retain the £10 in his hands for so long a period 
was not extraordiuary. He always had an account current with 
the Sacred Harmonic Society; and I will venture to say, that 
during the whole of the period in question, the Sacred Harmonic 
Society were indebted to him for a much larger sum than £10, as 
the balance of each concert account was not paid to him for a 
considerable time after they took place. And who are the men 
that urge these charges against Mr. Surman? Men who mangle 
newspaper criticisms to make them convey a different meaning 
from that originally intended, and then attach them to their annual 
report ;—men who insist upon the choice of their own auditors, and 
resist their appointinent by a general meeting ;—men ruled and 
governed by a family compact ;—men who most irregularly intrust 
one of the members of this family compact (not the treasurer) 
with the receipts and disbursements of cash, and then charge a 
loss of upwards of £100, occasioned by the failure of his banker, to 
the account of the Society ;—men who, with equal irregularity, 

intrust the cash and cash transactions of the Society to a second 

member of the family compact (not the treasurer), who, when 

applied to for £200 for the payment of the performers, the Suciety 
having at the time more than £600 (hundreds) uninvested, he 

was unable to pay the sum required, and after considerable delay, 

finally paid part of the amount in a cheque for £50 post-dated a 

fortnight, and I © U for £48 5s., which was not paid for a month ;— 

men who receive in a cheque a number of subscriptions and make 

a mistake in accounting for them; —men who—but for the present 

I forbear. Much stress has been laid upon Mr. Surman’s relusal 

to consent to the printing of the libellous report of the Special 

Committee. Will ‘ One determined to uphold the Sacred 

Harmonic Society,” forward to my solicitor the written consent 

of certain members of the Committee whom I am prepared to 

name, holding me harmless if I publish the full particulars of the 

above-mentioned facts, together with others which have been for 

some time in my possession, and which are capable of rigid proof? 

** One determined to uphold the Sacred Harmonie Society” will 

know the parties to whom I refer, and if this consent be given, the 








facts are immediately at his service. I “ spoke advisedly” when 
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I said that the charges of Mr. Surman’s enemies would recoil upon 
themselves. There is work in which a Special Committee of 
inquiry might find honorable employment, and their decision 
might really free the Society from the ‘‘ hands of the usurers.” 

It has been insinuated by ‘* A member of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society” who is evidently no other than the veracious ‘* Veritas,” 
that 1 am professionally eng:ged—hired ‘to write to order ;” he 
never made a greater mistake. His sordid soul never felt the 
stimulus given by a strong conviction of injustice. He is unable 
to comprehend how work canjbe done without being paid for in 
cash. It may, therefore, be a satisfaction for him to know, that 
I neither have received nor shall receive any remuneration, but the 
thanks of an injured! man, and the satisfaction of continually seeing 
communications which prove that my efforts have not been in vain. 
Nor will 1 spare either time or trouble in exposing the unscrupulous 
proceedings of the Sacred Harmonic Society’s Committee until 
they cease their useless and unjust persecution. 
pine 1 1emain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


March 12, 1849. R. S. 





TEUTONIUS Vv. MOLINEUX. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.} 


Dear Sir,—I hereby freely and frankly confess that I do not 
understand either the object of Mr. Molineux’s letter, or the different 
matters and doctrines contained therein, and that I consequently 
am unable to reply to it. If Mr. Molineux intends to establish, 
as it appears to me, that the physiologic side of the musical art— 
acoustics and canonics—is the most important ; that “the connexion 
between sound and numbers is a fact, which at once invests music 
with the highest dignity ;"—I can only say that I entirely disagree 
with this opinion, and that neither Mr. Molineux, nor the writer 
in the Quarterly Review, nor any person in the world, will ever 
persuade me that it is the accordance between numbers and sound 
which gives dignity to the art I profess. My letters to Theodore 
must, by this time, have convinced Mr. Molineux how diametrically 
op our views are on this point, and, asa reconciliation of our 
opinions appears to be hopeless, 1 may be excused from referring 
r further to this subject. 

n regard to the other point—the derivation of the notes and 
chords of the scale—I once more confess that the explanations 
of Mr. Molineux do not induce me to alter my opinion of bis 
system, simply because 1 do not understand them. But asthe 
tone of his last letter is so entirely different from that of his former 
ones, and Mr. Molineux strictly confines himeelf to the scientific 
part of the subject, without any personal abuse or sneer, I shall 
take that subject once more under my consideration, and be obliged 
to you, if you would send me those numbers of the Musical World 
for 1845, which contain, as Mr. Molineux says, a further elucidation 
of his theory. It is very possible that I may be in error; and | 
assure Mr. Molineux, that if he succeeds in convincing me 
of it, I shall not only at once renounce it, but express my 
most sincere thanks to him. For although I do not attach that 
value to physiological investigations on the origin and proportions 
of sound, which he appears to place upon it, yet will I most 
willingly own that it is an important and most interesting branch 
of the musical art; and I may add, that I have myself spent not 
a few hours in its study. It is but natural that persons, who 
have taken up a particular branch of any art or science, as a 
favorite object of their investigation, should become fond of it, and 
entertain an opinion of its superior importance and value above all 
others; and I, therefore, cannot find the least fault with Mr. 
Molineux for defending warmly and energetically, opinions which 
seem to be the fruit of attentive and careful studies; but this 
certainly cannot give him a right to ridicule and sneer at 
Investigations -whose object is of a different character. Had 
Mr. Molineux treated my papers with that liberality; had he in 
a brotherly spirit and friendly language, pointed out’ errors’ into 
which I may have fallen, | am sure we never should have come into 
that position of hostility to each other, which it really grieves me to 
behold that we are in, As for my own part, 1 may assert that 
I entertain uo personal ill-feeling against Mr. Molineux whatever ; 
on the contrary, if that gentleman knew who I am, he would 
believe me, when I say that I have reasons to thank ‘him for acts 





of kindness which I shall not easily forget. Having said thus 
much, I hope and trust that our future correspondence will not be 
carried on in a manner, which may amuse your readers, but 
cannot be of benefit to the lovers of our art ; and if a temporary 
excitement should have induced me to make use of language not 
becoming a gentleman, or calculated to hurt the feelings of Mr. 
Molineux, I hereby sincerely beg his pardon, and shall endeavour 
to prove, in my future letters, that I am still the innocent Teutonius. 
aving thus offered the hand of reconciliationto Mr. Molineux, 
I leave it to him to disprove the objections which I advanced 
against his theory, and hope he will find me a teachable scholar. 
As to his advice to get three ‘‘striking” members of the “ Bristol 
Amateur Brass Band,” to favor me with one of their “blows,” I 
must modestly decline the pleasure of being instructed in this way. 
When the reduction of our Bristol port dues was celebrated by 
a grand procession, I had taken up a position near a certain 
bridge, to witness the passing of the endless line of people, carry- 
ing flags and emblems of a thousand different forms and colours. 
Whilst standing there, a solitary cornet & piston sounded at 
intervals from the roof of an adjacent house, greeting the thronged 
multitude below with ditties like.‘ Pestal,” and “Jeannette,” in 
such a manner as to make me writhe with agony. The sufferin 
to which I was subjected during that hour, and from which I could 
Not escape on account of the density of the crowd, have ever since 
been so vividly in my memory, that I tremble at the mere thought 
of Mr. Molineux’s proposition. If one’ single member of this 
‘¢ blowing” society—and that a most ‘‘ distinguished” one—(in fact, 
—as I was informed,—the very identical ‘‘ brass-band-man” of blessed 
memory), was able, whether purposely or not, I cannot tell, to make 
me ill for a fortnight, I am quite sure that three of them would kill 
me in less than ten minutes. And, as I know that Mr. Molineux 
does not wish me such a premature and cruel death, he will 
excuse me for not making an experiment so dangerous as the one 
suggested. TEUTONIUS. 


P.S.— As Mr. Molineux has quoted a paragraph from the 
Quarterly Review, in support of his opinion of the importance 
of numbers and arithmetical calculations, I may be allowed to 
quote another authority in support of my views. The following 
is an extract from “G. Weber’s Theory of Composition,” (page 22,) 
with whom, in this point, I entirely agree :— 

“ Most teachers of musical composition imagine that the theory of musical 
composition must necessarily be founded on harmonic acoustics; and, on 
this account commence their books of instruction with arithmetical and 
algebraic problems and formulas. But this seems to me nothing else than a 
mass of empty vagaries, and an unseasonable retailing of erudition—pedantry. 
For one may be the profoundest musical composer,—the greatest contra- 
puntist, —one may be a Mozart, or a Haydn, a Bach, or a Palestrina, 
without knowing that a tone is to its fifth as 2 to 3. To mix with the 
doctrine of musical composition, such demonstrations by fractions, powers, 
roots, and equations; and to proceed from them in teaching the theory of 
musical composition, appears to me just as it would for one to commence a 
course of instruction in painting, with the theory of light and colors, or to 
demonstrate the principles of grammar to a child, in order to teach him to 
say papa or mamma.” 
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REVIEW. 

‘“‘ Royat Perrormances at Winpsonr Castie.” Being the Series 
of Dramatic Entertainments performed by Royal Command 
before Hen Masesty THE QueEN, His Rovat Hicuness Prince 
Avzert, THE Royat Famity, anp tHE Court, at Windsor 
Castle, 1848—9. Edited by Bensamin Wezster.— Mitcuett, 
Bond Street. 

Tuis isa very splendid volume, and got up in the best pos- 
sible taste. We have rarely seen a book which would make a 
more elegant and acceptable present. The size is quarto, and 
the pages amount to nearly four hundred. The binding is in 
cloth and gold fancifully devised, and the leaves are gilt. The 
inside of the volume surpasses even the fair promises of the 
outsides. The contents are The Merchant of Venice, Hamlet, 
The Stranger, The Housekeeper, Sweethearts and Wives, 
Used Up, Twice Killed, and Box and Cox. These are 
printed verbatim from the authorised’ versions: There are 
























prefixed: to each night’s performance fac-similés of the bills, 
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and acorrected List of the Royal Personages, Nobility, and 
Gentry present on the occasion. Some of the above works 
have not hitherto appeared in print. 

There is a very handsome frontispi¢ce, done in colors and 
gold, of the performance of the Merchant of Venice, as repre- 
sented at Windsor Castle. The title page is a beautiful illu- 
mination, with the royal arms at top. A like title-page is 
prefixed to each performance, having different designs. Most 
of them are exceedingly splendid. To each performance there 
is also prefixed a fac-simile of the bills. These are very 
neatly executed, and in a very original manner ; a lace border, 
of a handsome pattern, surrounds each bill, and the list of 
persons is headed by the royal arms in deep relief, Of the 
letter-press and paper we cannot speak too highly. Both are 
worthy the excellence and beauty of the work itself. Each 
page is surrounded by a quaintly-designed border in pale pink. 

The greatest credit is due to Mr. W. S. Johnson, the printer, 
who projected and brought out this work. A copy was trans- 
mitted to Her Majesty, who graciously acknowledged its 
receipt, and subscribed to its excellence. A limited number 
only is printed, in order that the book may be kept select; 
and it may be further observed, that the value of the work 
will increase with the lapse of time, as it will constitute an 
authentic record of the period. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


©. Vivrer.—This celebrated horn-player has arrived in Iondon 
~ from a short visit to his friends in Paris, and will remain during the 
season, He is certain to be the lion of the concert-room, 

Royat Iratian Orera.—Her Majesty and Prine Albert will 
attend the fourth performance of Masuniello this evening. 

Mapemorsgette Cuery Covraup, who made so favorable an 
impression in the opera of Gastilbelza, at Adolphe Adam’s new 
theatre, the Opera National, in 1847 (since closed), has arrived in 
London for the season. 

Lonpon Wepnespay Concerts.—The eighteenth of these 
concerts took place on the Q2ist instant. The hall was literally 
crammed. The programme was one of the most attractive of the 

series, and the applause and attention bestowed on a selection 
from Auber’s Masaniello proved how highly the public appreciate 
this great work. The overture was effectively given by the band, 
under the direction of Mr. Willy, and was encored. There was 
great curiosity to hear how Mr. Reeves would acquit himself in 
those songs which, with an interval of many years, have displayed 
to brilliant advantage the talents of the two most renowned tenors 
of their day—we mean Braham and Mario. It was a difficult 
ordeal for any artist to pass through, owing to the impressions every 
one must have received from those great artists. However, the 
result has been most gratifying to the friends and admirers of 
Mr. Reeves. The portion of the selection entrusted to him in- 
cluded the barcarole, “ Behold, how brightly breaks the morning !” 
the cavatina; “Sweet sleep,” and the ballad, “My sister dear.” 
The latter has nothing at all to do with thAuber’s Masaniello, but 
was originally introduced into the English version by the late 

Mr. Tom Cooke, In the second act Mr. Reeves sang the “ Bay 

of Biscay.” A great desire was evinced by the audience to encore 

this song, but Mr. Reeves would not respond to the demand, and 

merely ascended the platform to make his acknowledgments to the 

public. This, however, was not considered sufficient, and as 

Mr. Reeves retired, the clamor swelled into a regular “ row.” 

Mr. Stammers then came forward to excuse Mr. Reeves, but the 

excuse was not accepted, At last Mr. Reeves came, and, despite 

a considerable opposition, he at length succeeded in being heard. 

His address was to the effect, that he had laboured hard during the 

evening, as at all times, to satisfy the public, and on the present 

occasion had sung no less than four times already; they were, 

nevertheless, deeply offended—and, as he thought, treated him 

with harshness because he could not now sing again, although the 
song they demanded was dreadfully fatiguing for any singer. 
Mr. Reeves then retired, and the audience were satisfied. If we 





might venture to give an opinion on this fracas, we confess we 
think some blame attaches to the povelar artist, and some to the 

ublic. In the first place we would ask, why should Mr. Reeves 
be announced to sing so often in the evening if the labor be too 
fatiguing for him? It is pretty well understood, beforehand, that 
nearly all Mr. Reeves’ songs will be encored, from his great popu- 
larity with the public ; but the present occasion was an exception 
to the general rule; Mr. Reeves was not encored in the first act of 
the concert, therefore he had sung a less number of times than 
usual. On the other hand, we think it unreasonable for the public 
to expect two concerts for one; or that a singer should ruin his 
voice by singing twice as often as the bills announce; and this 
happens much too frequently ;—but it isto the system and not the 
public that the blame attaches, We would advise Mr. Stammers, 
as a remedy, to forbid encores for the future; he has a good 
precedent in the “Sacred Harmonic Society,” and he would 
thereby confer a real boon upon the reasonable pat of his audiences, 
to whom he must look, and from whom he is likely to find, constant 
support. Miss Birch made her first appearance at these concerts, 
and was enthusiastically received. She sang the scena, * When 
the sigh long suppressed,” admirably, and was encored in the 
“ Soldier tired,” in which the trumpet obligato was nicely played 
by Mr. Irwin. Mr. Thalberg played some of Mendelssohn's 
Lieder éhne worte charmingly, and was encored. He was equally 
successful in a fantasia of his own on. national airs. Miss Poole, 
the Misses Wells, Miss Nelson, Mias Rafter, Mrs, A. Newton, 
Messrs. Lawler, Williams, Binge, and Whitworth were among the 
singers, and exerted themselves with success in a large variety of 
pieces. The overtures to La Gazza Ladra and Preciosa were 
excellently played by the band, and favorably received 

Tue “ Opera Box.”—(From the Mornivg Herald.)—A little 
official paper, culled the Opera Boz, now distributed at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, supplies a series of miscellaneous anecdotes, 
having reference to the entertainments of the evening, the perusal 
of which pleasantly fills up the intervals of delay between the 
acts. Several publications of this kind have been attempted, but 
none with so much immediate usefulness as this, It is intended to 
give arguments of both the opera and the ballet, for the instruction 
of those whose visitations to the theatre are rare, and whose expe- 
riences in the inarticulate languages of music aud dancing are 
small. There is also a list of the most noticeable morceauz in the 
opera of the evening. It is intimated in the prefatory address, that 
although “ the paper is limited in its subject, pains will be taken to 
render it strictly impartial in its tone ;” that it will be ‘*a work 
rather of facts than of opinions; the task of recording operatic 
events, of setting forth the on-dits of the day, and the prospects of 
the season ; of giving anecdotes and characteristics of the composers 
whose works are performed at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and of 
collecting scraps of history, &c., connected with operas and ballets, 
opening an ample field for exertion; so that there will be no 
necessity for entering upon ground already sufficiently occupied.” 
If carried out scrupulously in this spirit, and with a freedom from 
the extravagance which has usually characterised the several prints 
dedicated to the service of the house, the Opera Bow will be 
welcome as ahistory of the season, and will probably deserve 
preservation. 

Miss Anng Romern.—The Liverpool Mail, of the 17th inst., 
gives a highly favorable account of a concert recently given by this 
promising vocalist, in which she was assisted by Mr. Travers, Mr. 
Charles Romer, and Mr. Bodda (vocalists), Mr, Percival (flute), 
Mr. H. Lawson (violin), and Mr, Joseph Robinson, conductor of 
the Lieder Tafel Society, accompanist at the piano. 

Miss Emity Grant has been singing lately, with great success, 
at the Fourth Concert of the ‘* Sunderland Philharmonic Society.” 
ALEXANDER RancHERAYE.—This clever yonng violinist has 
been playing lately, with great success, at Liverpool. 

THE louse Mosicat Gazetre.—The first number of a mu- 
sical paper, under the above title, appeared on Saturday, the 17th 
of March. As the address prophesied, it was found a ‘* welcome 
bijou to all musical parties,” The second number, which should 
have appeared on the following Saturday, has not been heard of. 
It has no doubt been carried away by the stream of time. Perhaps 
it may be heard of in December, when the stream becomes frozen. 





Mapame vg Lozano has arrived in London for the season. 
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Sienona Giutietta Borst.—This young lady, who will appear 
at the nea: concert of the London Sacred Harmonic Society, seems 
likely to create some interest in musical circles. She is English by 
birth, and had signed an engagement with one of the Parisian theatres, 
which the :evolution rendered void. She has a contralto voice. 

Mg, Benepict.— This ular musician has just composed a 
ballad for Mdlle. Jenny Lind, which the ‘‘ Nightingale” has taken 
into her special favor. 

Baistot.—The Messiah is in course of rehearsal, and will 
shortly be produced by the “ Classical Harmonisr Society,” at the 
Victoria Rooms, Clifton. The principal vocal parts will be sus- 
tained by the Misses A. and M. Williams, Mr. Sims Reeves, and 
Mr. H. Phillips, supported by a powerful chorus. The orchestra 
will be led by Mr. H. C. Cooper, under whose leadership the 
Society have already given, with great success, the Creation, the 
Last Judgment, the Fall of Babylon, Elijah, and other choral 
works of the great masters. The rehearsals are under the direction 
of Mr. P. J. Smith, who will conduct on the occasion, and who is 
untiring in his exertions to ensure a performance every way wortay 
the support of the admirers of sacred music.—From our own 
Correspondent, March 21st. 

Grascow.—Miss E. Rowland has become a general favorite ; 
she took her benefit at the Princess's Theatre, in Fra Diavolo, 
and was received with signal marks of favor in the part of Zerlina. 
Miss Rowland was highly applauded. Mr. Horn was happy in 
Fra Diavolo, and maintained the impression he made on his first 
appearance. The efforts of these vocalists were well seconded by 
Mr. Cowell and Miss Bleaden, as Lord and Lady. Alleash, and 
M. Delavanti and Mr. Gregg, as Beppo and Giacomo. Mr. Myer 
was somewhat at fault in the part of Lorenzo. The orchestra and 
choruses were in excellent keeping. We scarcely remember to 
have heard the overture of this opera more tastefully performed 
than by Mr. Howard Glover and his corps of musicians. At 
the conclusion, there was a general call for Miss Rowland, who 
came forward, and was greeted with a hearty round of applause.— 
Glasgow Constitutional, March 10, 1849. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mr. Hitzs.—As we do not at all sympathise with the adulation 
involved in the verses, our correspondent will excuse us for declining to 
reproduce them, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION OF ALL 
MOZART’S 


FAVORITE 


SONGS, DUETS, AND TRIOS, 


With the original Italian or German Words, and an entirely new English version 
By W. H. BELLAMY. 
The whole newly arranged from the forse if Pesaan Revised and Adapted to 
to the Knglis' 
By SAMUEL SEBASTIAN WESLEY. 
*,* The words of many of Mozarr’s Songs (several of which are but little 
known,) being only suited to the stage, an entirely new English version has been 
made for this edition, with the view of rendering these charming productions 


universally acceptable. 

First Serres (NOW READY): 
1—KOMM LIEBER MAY. The Return. 
2—VERG!SS MEIN NICHT. Forget me not. 

. 8—L’ADDIO. The Farewell. 
4—QUANDO MIRO QUEL BEL CIGLIO. Though I watch the light. 
. 51 MODERNI CAVALIERI. How Cavaliers are changed. 
. 6—UN MOTO DI GIOIA MI SENTO. Oh, tell me what transport, 
7-PORGI AMOR. Oh, believe ’twas less in anger.—Figaro, 
8-VOL CHE SAPETE. Twilight.—Figaro. 
0. 9-NON PIU ANDRAI. So, Sir Page.—Figaro. 
0. 10—DOVE SONO. Happy childhood.—figaro. 
No. 11—NON 80 PIU, COSA SON. I don’t know where I am.—Figaro. 
No, 12—CRUDEL PERCHE FINORA, Then by the garden bower. Duet.—Figaro. 
THE SEconD SERIES WILL CONTAIN: 
No. 13—LA CI DAREM LA MANO. 
No. 14—VEDRAI CARINO, 
No. 15—BATTI, BATTI. 
EB ee 
17 ALLA FINESTRA.—Don Giovanni. 
pete 
. 19— A.—La Clemenza di Tito. 
‘0. 20—GIUNSE ALFIN. 
. 21—SULL’ ate 
. 22-0 CARA IMMAGINE, 
No. 23—NON PAVENTAR. 
No, 24—LA DOVE PRENDE AMOR.—Zauberfiite, 
(To be continued.) 
London; CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond-street: 


‘Just Published, price 2s., 
LA PERE POLEA, 


Composed and Dedicated, by permission, to Lapy ALAN SPENCER CHURCHILL, 
By H, ROUGIER, 
ADDISON and Co.,, 210, Regent Street; and Mr. HARDMAN, 
Coney Street, York. 





Mdlle JENNY LIND’S TWO BALLADS, 


“THE LONELY ROSE,” 


Composed by M. W. BALFE; and 


“TAKE THIS LUTE,” 


Composed by JULES BENEDICT; Written by E. FITZBALL. 
These are the only English Ballads sung by Mademoiselle Jenny LIND. 
Published by CRAMER, BEALE, & Co., 201, Regent Street. 
Also, just Published, Two Duets, sung by the Misses Witu1ams, “ THE 
MYRTLE BOWER,’’ composed by M. W. BALFE; and “ LOVE’S 
APPROACH,’’ composed by W. V. WALLACE. 


WESTERN INSTITUTION, LEICESTER SQUARE,, 
MR. T, H, TOMLINSON 


Having been received in the most enthusiastic manner on his first ergemmans 
before a numerous and fashionable Metropolitan audience, will have the honor to 
five one of his VOCAL ENTERTAINMENTS at the above Institution on 

UESDAY EVENING, Marcu 27, 1849, when he will sing (by ission) many 
of the latest compositions of Mr. HENRY RussELL; also some of the most popula 
Songs of Branam, Knicurt, Giover, &c. 

Tickets, 1s. ; Reserved Seats, 2s,; each to be had of CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 
201, Regent Street ; Appison and Co., 210, Regent Street; LEADER and Cocks, 
63, New Bond Street; Merzier and Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street ; and at 
the Institution. 

Mr. ToMLINSON will accompany himself on one of Broapwoop’s Repetition 
Grand Pianofortes. 











CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


BANVARD’S PANORAMA, 


The Stes 
London shoul 


at the EGYPTIAN HA PICCADILLY, every Morning at Half-past Two, 
Evening at Half-past Seven. Doors open half an hour previous to 
Admission—Lower Seats, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
Established by Royal Charter, a.v.1720, = - 
Por the Assurance of Lives, and for Pire and Marine Insurance. 





’ 





Orrices—7, RoyAL ExcHANGE, ConNHILL; and 10, Recent Streer. 


The Expenses of the Life sere are defrayed by the Corporation, and not 
taken from the Premium Fund. eS 
Fire InsuRANCE on every description of Property at moderate rates; and 
MARINE INSURANCE at the current premiums. ; 
Prospectuses may be had by a personal or written ogre 
JOHN LAURENCE, Sac. 





FRENCH PLAYS and OPERA COMIQUE. 
ST. TAMES'’S THEATRE. 


Mr. MITCHELL has the honor to announce the following attractive arrangements 
for the final performances before Easter :- 


On MONDAY NEXT, March 26, for the third time, in consequence of its 
very great success on the ‘farst and second performances, will be repeated AUBER’S 


celebrated Opera of 
LES DIAMANS DE LA COURONNE, 
In which M. Couperc, Mdlle. CHaRTON, and Malle. GuicHagp will perform. 
Preceded by the favorite Vaudeville, 
LA MERE DE PAMILLE, 
And on WEDNESDAY Ss ay time before Easter, 
LE DOMINO NOIR, 
which continues to elicit the highest admiration, 
Angele, by Mdlle. CHARTON 5 Horace, by M. CoupERc. 
Prices of Admission :—Boxes, 5s.; Pit, 3s.; Amphitheatre, 2s. 
xes, Stalls, and Tickets may be secured at Mr, MiITcHELL’s Royal Library, 


Bo 
id Bond Street ; Mr. Sams’ Royal Library, St. James’s Street: Messrs. Ebers’ 
cows’, Heakhams’s, Allcroft’s, Leader and Cock’s, ’s, Hammond's, and 





ivier’s Libraries, Bond Street ; Cramer’s, and the 12, Regent 
Sueet; also at the Box-office of the Theatre, which is opendaily from 11 till 6 o'clock. 
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HER MATESTYS THEATRE. 
Subscribers to the ra, and the Public are respectfully informed, 


IS EVENING, SATURDAY, March 24th, will be performed, 
Verpi’s Opera, entitl 


BRN AN I, 


Tue Nobili 
that T 


Madame GIULIANI. 
Signor GARDONI. 
Signor BELLETTI. 
% os ae Signor BORDAS. 
Director of the Music, and Conductor, Mr. BALPE. 
To conclude with (fourth time at this Theatre) the admired Ballet, entitled 
LE. DIABLE A QUATRE. 
Principal Characters by 
‘Mademoiselle CARLOTTA GRISI, 
Mdlie. STEPHANI, Mdllie. MARIE TAGLIONI, 
Mdlle. CAROLINA ROSATI, and Mdlle. PETIT STEPHAN- 
M. DOR, M. PAUL TAGLIONI, M. CHARLES. and 
M. GOSSELIN. 


Mop.tz. PARODI is daily expected. 


Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made at the Box-Office at the 
Theatre.—Doors open at Seven o’clock ; the Opera to commence at Half-past Seven. 


Ruy Gomez de Silva 
Ernani. 


oe 





ROYAL DRAMATIC PERFORMANCES AT 
WINDSOR CASTLE. 


This day is Published, Elegantly Bound, price Two Guineas, 
THE COMPLETE 
PSERIES OF THE PLAYS, 
Recently represente 


dd, BY COMMAND, before HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
HIS ROYAL HIG 


HNESS PRINCE ALBERT, and the ROYAL FAMILY, at 
——_ CasTLx, with ILLUMINATED TITLE, and a FRONTISPIECE IN 
rin 


representing the Royal Audience in the RuspENs’ GALLERY. The 

verbatim from the authorized copies, with FAC-SIMILES OF 

THE Br LS OF PERFORMANCE, and a LIST OF THE NOBILITY AND 

bj pragma AT EACH REPRESENTATION.- (Two Hundred copies 
only prin 


will be the last two nights on which it can be performed until ti 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, | 


The Directors have the honor to announce that in uence of the dis- 


tinguished success ot MASANIELLO, and in compliance with t 


rtion. of the Subscribers, that Opera will be given. on 
ATURDAY NEXT ; which, in consequence of the new productions after Easter, 
he month of June, 


On TUESDAY NEXT, March 27th, will be performed AvsEr’s Grand Opera, 


MASANIELLO. 


The principal characters by 
Madame DORUS GRAS, Mdlle. PAULINE LEROUX, 


Signor LUIGI MET, Signor ROMMI, 
M. MASSOL, AND Signor MARIO. 


And the Dances incidental to the Opera by Mdlle. WuTHIER, M. ALEXANDRE’ 


and Mdile. Lovisz TAGLIONI. 

Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, 
Prices of Admission : 

Pit, 8s.; AMPHITHEATRE, 28 6d.; AMPHITHEATRE STALLS, 5s. and 7s. 


EXETER HALL, 


MAD**® JENNY LIND. 


On TUESDAY, Aprit the 3rd, will be performed HANDEL’s 
CORONATION ANTHEM. 
After which Mdlle. JENNY LIND will sing “Ler THE BRIGHT SERAPHIN.”? 
To be followed by Haypn’s Oratorio, 
THE CREATI-ON, 
PRINCIPAL PERFORMERS: 

Mdlle. JENNY LIND, (who will sustain the principal Soprano part)s 

Messrs. Lockey, Whitworth, anp Machin. 
The Orchestra and Chorus will consist of upwards of 500 Performers. 
Conductor, . . Mr. BENEDICT. 
The proceeds of this performance will be applied to charitable purposes,—Tickets 


Mr. COSTA. 





at CRAMER, BEALE, and Co.’s, 201, Regent Street, and at all the principal Music 


Warehouses, 





London; J. MITCHELL, Bookseller and Publisher to HER 
MAJESTY, Royal Library, Old Bond Street. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 
EXETER HALL, 


Conductor, Mr. 





COSTA. 


On FRIDAY NEXT, Marcu 30th, will be performed MENDELSSOHN’s 


HYMN OF RAISE, 


BGESANG); 
AND MUSIC TO RACINE’S 


pr PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS: 
Misses A. and M. Williams, Mrs. Noble, and Mr. Lockey: 
The Band and Chorus will consist of nearly Seven Hundred Performers. 
Tickets, 3s, ed Seats, 5s. each, may be had of the principal Music- 
sellers; at the Office of the Society, No. 6, Exeter Hall; or of Mr. Bow.ey, 
53, Charing Cross. THOMAS BREWER, Hon. Sec. 


HanvEL’s M ESSIAH will be performed on WEDNESDAY, April 4th- 
both performan: 


“ATHALIE.” 


Tickets for ces are now ready. 





EXETER HALL. 
WEDNESDAY CONCERTS. 


THE NINETEENTH CONCERT 
Will be held on the Evening of WEDNESDAY NEXT, MARCH 28th. 
VOCAL PERFORMERS: 

Miss BIRCH, 

Mdlie. Nissen, Miss Poole, Miss Messent, 
Miss Nelson, anp Mrs. Alexander Newton. 
Messrs. Whitworth, Lawler, Travers, T. Williams, Sloman, 
AND Mr. SIMS REEVES. 

‘ Pianist, M. THALBERG, his last appearance. 


‘ Tickets, 1s, and 2s.; Reserved Seats, 4s.; Stalls, 78.; may be had of Mr. 
Stammens, 4, Exeter Hall, and of all Musicsellers. J 
For Programme see the Times of Monday, March 26th, 





>. V : 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIz£ETY. 


BY COMMAND. 
The Subscribers and the Public are respectfully informed, the 


SECOND CONCERT 


will take place at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, on MONDAY EVENING 
MARCH 26th. 


ProGRAMME.—Overture, “ Anacreon,”. Cherubini.—Aria, Signor MARIO.— 
Sinfonia in B flat, No. 4, Beethoven.—Aria, Signor MaRIo.—Overture, “ Der Frey- 
schutz,”? Weber.—The Lyrics of Racine’s “ Athalie,”? Mendelssohn. 


The Voice Parts by the Misses Williams, Mr. Noble, & Chorus, 


The Illustrative Verses will be recited (on this occasion only) by Mr. Bartley. 
ConpucTor Mr. Costa, 
Single Tickets, £1 1s. ; to be obtained of Messrs. AppIgoNn, 210, Regent Street: 
The Entrance for Subscribers and the Public will be in Hanover Street. 


MUSICAL UNION, 
WILLIS’S ROOMS, TUESDAY, MARCH 327, 
AT HALF-PAST THREE 0’CLOCK. 
ProGRAMME.—Quartet, E flat, Mozart.—Trio, C minor, Op. 66, Mendelssohn. 
—Quintet, C major, Beethoven. 
ExEcuTANTs—Sainton, Deloffre, Tolbecque, Hughes, anv Piatti, 
Pianist, Herr OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT (pupil of MENDELssonN). 


, Members’ Tickets have been sent to their respective residences.—Single Admis- 
sions Half-a-Guinea each; to be had at Cramer and Co.’s, 201, Regent Street.— 
Members can introduce visitors by payment at the Rooms. 

J. ELLA, Director. 


66, Welbeck Street. 
ITALIAN and ENGLISH SINGING, and the PIANOPORTE, 


‘ Mr. LAND 

Begs to inform his Pupils and Friends that he ha REMOVED TO 
No. 92, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, Portland Place, (the 
residence of the late Mr. T. CooKE.) 
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